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Notice.—With this week’s ‘‘SpecTtator” is issued, gratis, a 
IaTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@¢~—— 


HE Government has found a Viceroy for India at last. 
Their choice was hampered by the small number of com- 
petent men who even profess to be Gladstonians, and by some 
refusals, among which we regret to record that of Lord Cromer. 
The Government therefore, feeling unable to pardon any of 
its opponents, selected a dark horse, Lord Elgin, who has no 
claims known to the public except that he comes of an ancient 
family, and is the son of a man who was for a few months 
Viceroy, and who was much abler than his contemporaries 
quite recognised. He was really a wise man; an adjective 
one is seldom tempted to employ about anybody. It is 
quite possible that Lord Elgin, in a great position—the 
highest held by a subject in the world—may manifest 
unsuspected qualities. He comes of a strong race, he is only 
forty-four, and the great Indian officials will give cordial help 
to the son of a father whose self-abnegation saved India in 
the Mutiny. His appointment is an experiment, but it is not 
a job; and anything is better than selecting an old official 
with a hack’s mind, or an Anglo-Indian. The latter may 
know his work, but he has taken his party also. 








The American Senate is reading a lesson to the Radicals of 
Europe. It is an elected body, and it is defying the Repre- 
sentatives and the President, both of whom are selected by 
universal suffrage. Its method, too, is rather cynical. It 
allows the minority who are pledged to the Silver interest to 
talk as long as they like; and nothing prevents their talking 
till doomsday arrives, or a compromise is granted. The 
Senate, by the last advices, was encamped in a continuous 
sitting, relays of the majority sleeping on the floors of the 
rooms outside the actual House, and waking up at intervals 
to pour in and make a quorum. One worthy advocate of 
silver, Senator Allen, on Wednesday, made a speech of fifteen 
hours, and looked at the end of it as if he could have spoken 
for fifteen more. He should be a Saxon by his name, and all 
Irishmen in his State should vote him down, for he has beaten 
them on the line in which they beat the rest of mankind. 
The outcome of the struggle is expected next week in the 
shape of a vote repealing the Sherman Act by a fair majority ; 
but the pecuniary interests at stake are enormons, the Pre- 
sident is resolute against compromise, and, to judge by Mr. 
Allen, the Opposition can go on for ever. Suppose our House 
of Lords exhibited such a scene, what should we not hear of 
the contempt of a bloated aristocracy for a patient and 
suffering people ! 





The news from Mashonaland is very important, but a little 
indefinite. There is war between Queen Victoria and King 
Lobengula. That ferocious barbarian, who, Mr. Rider Haggard 
declares, murdered Captain Paterson merely for mentioning 
a rival claimant to his throne, allowed one of his Impis 
to invade Bechuanaland, and kill certain armed policemen. 
He might as well have invaded Cornwall. All restrictions 
on Mr. C. Rhodes have been at once withdrawn, the Queen’s 
regiments at the Cape have been warned to be ready to 
support him, and the forces of the Company, fourteen hundred 
“salted” fighters, with many machine-guns, are marching 
on Bulawayo, the King’s kraal. The Matabele are retreating 
to defend it, and it is believed they will halt to fight in the 
open, and in their old crescent formation; in which case they 
will be destroyed. Mr. Rhodes, who is at Fort Salisbury, 
believes the war will be over in a month, and all interviewed 
experts are of his opinion. There is, of course, the off-chance 
of a blunder; but a thousand of the Europeans are mounted, 
and it is said that the provision of food, cartridges, and shells 
leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. Rhodes, too, is looking on, 
which means that all Boers are friendly, and that everybody 
is afraid to neglect anything. 


Verily, Democracy is marching among the white races in 
some strength of its own. One week ago, the man who pre- 
dicted that the House of Hapsburg would of its own volition 
proclaim universal suffrage, would have been justly declared 
an ignoramus by every diplomatist and historian in Europe ; 
yet this is what it has done, fully in principle, and almost in 
practice. On October 10th, Count Taaffe, Premier in the 
Cis-Leithan Monarchy, announced, to an amazed, not to say 
bewildered, Reichsrath, that his Government considered the 
reform of the suffrage urgent business; that the Bill would be 
brought in, and he hoped passed, as soon as the Budget and 
a Bill improving the Landwehr were disposed of ; and that the 
measure would confer the franchise on all who could read and 
write, on all who knew one language of the Empire, and 
had resided six months; on all soldiers who had passed 
through a war, and on all men who have passed through the 
elementary schools, the latter qualification being obligatory 
by law on every Austrian. This is universal suffrage; for if, 
as is said, the number of voters is only increased from one 
million seven hundred thousand to four millions, the number 
will increase every year by leaps and bounds, until it includes 
the entire population. Representation by groups, under 
which the landlords seat 85 Members in a House of 353, is 
still to be retained; but nobody in Austria doubts that this 
has been done to avoid opposition in the House which has to 
pass the Bill, and that logical universal suffrage without 
groups will be established in the near future. 


Count Taaffe’s object in this proposal is admittedly clear. He 
wants a solid majority, and cannot get one with the existing 
suffrage; but the Emperor’s is more obscure. He must have 
assented, and he would not have assented for Count Taaffe’s 
convenience. We have argued elsewhere, with full conviction, 
that his object, as a far-seeing man intent on the safety of 
the House of Hapsburg, is to subject the nationalities to a 
Parliament strong enough to neglect national cries. The 
Germans see this already, and complain bitterly that they are 
given up to the uncivilised, and the Italians and Rou- 
manians will soon be heard echoing the same complaint. 
The bitterness is most savage; but it will, we think, produce 
next to no result. ‘The Conservatives will not fight the 
Emperor, half the Germans will be afraid to be “ illiberal,” 
and the Slavs gain all round. So, we imagine, will the 
Clerical party—or at least it will think so—and the Socialists ; 
and between them all Count Taaffe is sure of his majority. 
The permanent result will depend on the leaders the new 
Parliament may throw up; but we should think that the 
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nationalities would become more bitter than ever. Race- 
conflicts are bitterest among the lowest, particularly when 
they are exasperated by difference of language. We see, 
however, it is expected that the Labour party will be very 
numerous, and that may cling to the Emperor, who probably, 
like all Kings, likes anybody better than the middle-class. 
Anyhow, the Austrian Emperor has made that fierce plunge 
in the hope of reaching hard bottom, which tempts all modern 
rulers, and, as in the German case, does not always fail. 


At Huddersfield, on Monday, Lord Randolph Churchill, in 
addressing a crowded meeting in the Town-hall, put the point 
that the men who voted for Home-rule candidates in 1892 did 
not in the least mean to support the Bill of 1893, very happily. 
Did anybody know, when they voted at the General Election, 
that the Irish were to remain at Westminster to decide every 
Imperial and every British domestic question, while possess- 
ing a Parliament of their own in Dublin? Did anyone know 
that the Irish would be given such enormous executive and 
Parliamentary powers as would enable them to govern Ireland 
without control and to oppress in every conceivable manner 
the local Protestant minority in that country? Did any one 
know that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament of the 
United Kingdom with regard to the Irish Parliament and the 
Irish Government was to be turned intoa sham? Did any 
one know that the prerogative of the Crown was never to be 
exercised in Ireland with regard to the Government and the 
Parliament except on the advice of the Irish Ministers? Did 
any one know that the ultimate cost of giving Home-rule to 
Treland would fall upon the British taxpayer as an additional 
and a very heavy burden? Lord Randolph stated the figures 
of Home-rule finance in a very striking way. ‘ Each indi- 
vidual in Great Britain is to pay about £1 16s. 6d. in taxation, 
and every individual in Ireland is to pay by the year in taxa- 
tion a sum under 7s.” This hammering on at the dead Bill 
may scem tedious, but it is the only way of preventing a 
resurrection. 


On Wednesday, at West Hartlepool, Mr. Goschen addressed 
a meeting of Unionists in a speech of great breadth and 
vigour. We have spoken elsewhere as to his insistence upon 
the policy of mystification pursued by the Government, and its 
dangers, and will only note here the manner in which he dealt 
with the unwillingness of the Gladstonians to defend their own 
Bill. How was it that they did not defend its nice adjust- 
ment of various interests, its extremely wise construction, 
and show how equitable, yet at the same time generous, were 
its financial arrangements? On another occasion, when a 
great Bill was rejected by the Lords, the cry of the country 
was, “ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” At 
present the cry is, “ No Bill, nothing of the Bill, no part of 
the Bill, but British legislation as far as practicable!” This is 
not mere party scoring, but a political fact of the first signifi- 
cance. Every day shows more clearly that the country has 
not the very remotest intention of thundering at the door of 
the Lords to get the Bill passed. If there is thundering at 
anybody’s doors, it is far more likely to be at those of the 
Commons, to demand the resignation of “this incapable and 
guilty Administration.” 

The evidence given before the Welsh Land Commission by 
Mr. Ellis on Friday week was, in fact, an attempt to state the 
case for abolition of freedom of contract in Wales, and with 
this we hope to be able to deal in detail next week. Mention 
must also be made of the very curious evidence tendered 
by Mr. Pritchard on Tuesday in regard to the state of the 
land question in Anglesey. Mr. Pritchard, who is a magis- 
trate, a barrister, a farmer of his own freehold of one 
hundred acres, an ex-Bank manager, and a Wesleyan, 
divided the landowners with tenants into two classes, A 
and B. In A he placed the large owners, who were Church- 
men and Conservatives; in B the smaller owners, who 
were Nonconformists and Liberals. ‘“ The distinguishing 
feature of Class A [we quote from the full and scrupn- 
lously fair report of the Manchester Guardian] was that 
they charged 75 per cent. less than Class B, putting it 
mildly. The best proof was that when any member of Class A 
sold and one of Class B bought, the rent was immediately 
raised. When Class B sold and Class A bought, which rarely 
happened now, and which used to happen frequently, the 
buyers reduced the rent as arule.” If a Land Court were estab- 
lished, and the standard of Class A were taken, “it would be 








absolutely ruinous to Class B landlords,” while if the standarg 
of Class B were adopted, it would do irreparable mischief to 
the tenants of Class A landlords. Mr. Pritchard endeq by 
telling the Commissioners that they would be surprised if he 
told them the total amount of the deposits of the tenant-farmers 
of the island. The evidence was most striking; but it must in 
justice be mentioned that the facts are denied, and that the 
witness, though he offered to give the names and details on 
which he relied to the Commissioners, would not state them 
publicly. 


On Monday, the Mayors of Yorkshire, Derby, and Not. 
tingham held a conference at Sheffield, and drew up a series 
of propositions, under which they believed that a compro. 
mise might be arranged between the coal-owners and the 
men. These were, in effect, that the miners should at once 
return to work at the old rate of wages; but that, after six 
weeks, there should be a reduction of 10 per cent. out of the 
40 per cent. advanced since 1888. The owners met on Tuesday 
to consider the Mayors’ proposal, and offered a return to work 
at a 15 per cent. reduction. On Thursday, however, the men’s 
representatives met at Birmingham, and refused to accept the 
Mayors’ terms. They could not budge from their decision to 
accept nothing less than the old wages. Meantime, many pits 
are opening at the old rates, and in Nottinghamshire the strike 
is said to be virtually over. We fear that, whatever happens to 
be the rate agreed on, it will be very difficult in many places for 
the men to secure enough working days to give them a decent 
livelihood. Constant play-days are one of the results of 
depression and bad trade which no strike can counteract, and 
are increased rather than decreased by high wages. 


On Tuesday, Sir John Gorst, at the Central Hall, Scrutton 
Street, Shoreditch, attempted to show his Socialistic leanings 
to a not very sympathetic audience. ‘“ Laissez faire” would 
not solve the social problem, and if society was to endure, 
there must be. some interference on the part of the State. The 
cause of the present social disease was “the extraordinary 
congestion of unskilled labour in the great towns,” caused by 
immigration from the country. No remedy would be per- 
manent which did not take the people back to the land, or 
prevent them leaving it. The people who had acquired some 
wealth in the towns, should be induced to invest in small 
holdings in the country. There should be registers of the 
unemployed. So far, there is nothing to disagree with. Sir 
John Gorst added, however, words implying that the com- 
munity “ were under an obligation to find some sort of work 
which the unemployed could do.” This is the droit de travail, 
—a doctrine which brought untold misery on France when it 
was accepted in 1848, and had, after a few months’ trial, to 
be abandoned. The unemployed have a right by law to be 
kept from starving, but this is a very different thing from the 
right to have work found for them. To admit the abstract 
right to work is to stereotype destitution. It cost Paris 
12,000 lives lost in street-fighting, to get rid of the evils which 
sprung up like mushrooms from the national workshops. 





Ata conference on secondary education opened at Oxford 
on Tuesday, an interesting letter was read, addressed by the 
late Master of Balliol to Professor Jebb. “I think,” said he, 
“that I should be disposed to speak :—(1.) Against grading 
schools. They must vary with the circumstances of the locality 
and of the pupils. (2.) Ishould suggest abitwrienten examina- 
tions giving the right of admission to the Universities. (3.) I 
should allow all students who had passed this examination to 
be candidates without residence and without restriction of age 
for any University examination with or without honours, or for 
a part of any University examination. Does this take away your 
breath ?” A second letter seems to show that, though those 
who had passed the proposed examinations would, under 
the Master’s plan, be able to compete for University prizes, 
the full Degrees would still require residence. That is a bold 
scheme, and eminently characteristic of the Master. We 
believe strongly in the value of residence ; but it is, we think, 
arguable that the plan stated above would not decrease but 
increase the number of residents, while at the same time 
popularising the Universities. 


Sir William Smith, the editor of the Quarterly, and the 
compiler of innumerable dictionaries and class-books, died last 
Saturday at the age of eighty-one, from failure of the heart's 
action. Though not a great scholar in the sense of Bentley 
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or Porson, his contribution towards scholarship was con- 
siderable, and his various dictionary publications formed “an 
encyclopedia of antiquity,” whose merits are universally 
admitted. He put equally sound, if equally uninspired, work 
into his Dictionaries of the Bible, of Christian Antiquities, 
and of Early Christian Biography, Literature, and Doctrine. 
His editorship of the Quarterly was, as might have been 
expected, unsensational, if not, indeed, uneventful. He never 
encouraged bad work either in history or literature, and 
sometimes obtained an essay of unusual merit; but he hardly 
managed to keep in touch with the movements of the public 
mind. 

At any moment we may learn that some one or other of the 
lost books of antiquity has been discovered in a bundle of 
Egyptian papyri. On Tuesday, the Times announced that a col- 
lection of papyri has just been bought by the Geneva Museum, 
which contains fragments of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
presenting great variations from the received text; and a 
passage from the Orestes a thousand years older than any 
manuscript hitherto known. There are also poetical, historical, 
and scientific compositions in the collection, as yet unattri- 
buted. One of the most exciting things about these finds of 
papyri is the possibility of early or contemporary Christian 
records being discovered. Egypt and Syria were near and in 
constant communication, and therefore an epistle from a real 
Karshish giving first-hand evidence as to the life of Christ is 
by no means an impossibility. The great men of the first 
forty years of the first century (like Mr. Browning’s “ Cleon”), 
were exceedingly curious about new religions. 





On Monday, at the annual distribution of prizes at Mason 
College, Birmingham, Professor Jebb delivered an address, in 
which he declared, and we think rightly, that “the spirit 
which the classics embodied now animated the higher litera- 
ture of the country to a greater extent than at any previous 
time in the history of English letters,” and that an interest 
in ancient art and literature was more widely diffused than 
before. The Romantic school had little sympathy with the 
Greek desire for light and clearness, and even Carlyle and 
Macaulay were anti-classical. Newman, on the other hand, 
though his scholarship “ was, in Greek at least, not equal to 
Macaulay’s,” possessed the true classical qualities in his prose. 
Professor Jebb then traced the Greek revival in Dr. Arnold 
and Grote and in Freeman, Matthew Arnold, Browning, the 
late Mr. Symonds, and Professor Sellar. The Greek mind, he 
declared, “ stands out clearly as the great originating mind of 
Europe.” That is true. Except in faith in morals, and 
therefore in politics, human thought has never quickened, 
unless when in contact with the Greek spirit. The beginnings 
of all art, all poetry, all science, all speculation, are in the 
Greek. Faith and conduct belong to the Hebrew, law and 
government to the Roman. 


During the past week the papers have spent thousands of 
pounds and given up columns of space to the “ America 
Cup,”—the yacht-race in which Lord Dunraven’s ‘ Valkyrie’ 
has been trying to beat the American ‘ Vigilant,’ to which the 
defence of the challenge-cup has been entrusted. Two out of 
the three races have been won by the ‘ Vigilant,’ and it is 
therefore most unlikely that the English boat will now win 
the day. The opinion of the experts seems to be that as a 
sailing machine the ‘ Vigilant’ is superior to the ‘ Valkyrie,’ 
and that, though the conditions were to some extent unfavour- 
able to Lord Dunraven’s yacht, the American has proved herself 
the better racing-boat. Those who imagine that the interest in 
racing of various kinds depends wholly upon the mcney “on” 
should note the race. Practically there has been no betting on 
the event on this side of the Atlantic, and yet the men in the 
*bus and the train have talked of nothing but the chances of 
the two vessels. Whether Angle or Saxon, or Dane or Norman, 
we all came to England from over-sea, and hence anything to 
do with a boat is always sure to excite us,—or all of us except 
“the Celtic fringes.” 


The general idea is that Birmingham is, of all English 
towns, the most thoroughly civilised, that its finances are in 
excellent order, that the security of life and property is com- 
plete, and that its police, though governed by a Municipal 
Watch Committee, is as efficient as that of London. The 
Daily News shows, however, another side to the picture. 
Robbery of the very worst kind, because it prevents enter- 





prise, is, according to that journal, practised with impunity. 
If a house remains unlet, or a new house waits for a tenant, 
robbers steal the lead-piping, carry off the woodwork of the 
stairs, and even make away with the bricks, presumably in 
carts. In one street, every house has been ruined, the 
neighbours burning floors and banisters from the pillaged 
houses for fuel. One large owner declares that people are 
afraid to take his houses, and the Watch Committee admit 
that the cases of such damage have been 119 in the last three 
months, and i171 in the preceding quarter. That is, 250 
houses—or, say, two entire streets—wrecked every six months. 
The worst town in Western America would be disgraced by 
such a record, and would probably organise a Vigilance 
Committee with power to suspend offenders and offence. 
That is impossible in England; but one would imagine that 
the employment of a few detectives, and the punishment of 
the offenders like any other burglars, would soon render 
Birmingham safe even for such criminals as builders. 





The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph records a 
fact which, if it is correctly reported, goes a long way towards 
clearing up one of the problems of modern history. A letter 
to Louvois by Louis XIV., written in cipher, has been long 
in the archives of the Ministry of War, and has at length been 
deciphered. In it the King orders Louvois to arrest General 
de Burlonde for having raised the siege of Conti without per- 
mission, to send him to Pignerol, and to conceal his features 
under a loup or black-velvet mask. The order was executed, 
and the presumption is therefore violent that the “‘ Man in the 
Iron Mask ”—it was a black-velvet one with iron springs— 
was General de Burlonde. The story tallies with the known 
fact that the prisoner made repeated attempts to com- 
municate his name to soldiers, that he was treated with 
respect by his military jailors, and that Louis XV., who knew 
the truth of the whole affair, declared it to be a matter of no 
importance. The difficulty is to discover the King’s motive 
for such a precaution; but he may have feared discontent 
among his great officers, or the soldiery. It must, however, 
be possible to discover from the lists in the War Office whether 
General de Burlonde was recorded as “missing” or “ dead” 
about the right time. 





Nothing is talked of in France but the reception of the 
Russian Fleet at Toulon, which began yesterday. The details 
of the ceremony prepared read exactly like the accounts of 
the arrangements for a grand opera, with all the notabilities 
in the boxes. We have noticed them sufficiently elsewhere, 
but must add here that both Governments are evidently 
alarmed lest, by some imprudence, fire should be set to all the 
powder lying loose about. Admiral Avellan has evidently 
received orders to be most guarded; and instructions have 
been forwarded from Paris to arrest all agents provocateurs, 
to seize patriotic leaflets, and to keep down somehow all 
indiscreet orators. It is perhaps vain to hope that 
Frenchmen and Russians, wild with patriotism and cham- 
pagne, will avoid every imprudence ; but the precautions 
taken are evidently in earnest, and it is reasonable to believe 
that no one will propose as a toast, “ Let us sail together to 
Berlin.” Frenchmen, even when carried away, have too 
much humour for that. 


The Newcastle Daily Chronicle published, a week or two ago, 
a remarkable letter from the Dean of Durham on the growth 
of the Newcastle College of Science, of which Dr. Lake is the 
Warden. That letter showed how rapid has been the growth 
of the institution within the last twelve years, which, from a 
College containing ten or twelve professors and a hundred 
students, had grown into one with twenty-six or twenty-eight 
professors and upwards of 2,0U0 students. The Dean, whose 
energy in relation to the College seems to show no diminution 
with years, is now engaged in trying to raise another £10,000, 
so to enlarge the buildings, and also the general scope of the 
work of the College, as to make its physical appliances, and 
also its courses of lectures, what is now needed in order that 
the College shall embrace not merely scientific but a fair share 
of literary and theological culture. This cannot be done with- 
out more means, and the fear is that the depressed condition 
of trade may render it difficult to raise these means. We 
hope, however, that there will be a generous response to the 
Dean’s appeal. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a een 
THE AUSTRIAN SURPRISE. 


- really does look as if the White peoples of the world 

were fated to yield to democracy, as if universal 
suffrage were inflicted on them—perhaps as a punish- 
ment, perhaps only as a tonic—by some power higher than 
themselves. One would have said that Prince Bismarck 
was the last man to establish such a franchise, or to believe 
that the German Empire could be strengthened by a mass- 
vote; and he was not pressed by any overwhelming neces- 
sity. The Emperor and the German Kings can hardly 
have desired such a long step forward to Republicanism ; 
the public did not expect it, aud there were a dozen 
alternatives, one being an educational vote entirely in 
harmony with the German mind. Yet universal suffrage 
was adopted as the base of the German Legislature. 
And now we have the Emperor of Austria, of all man- 
kind, proposing to introduce it, or a scheme declared 
to be its equivalent, into the whole Cis-Leithan Monarchy. 
Count Taaffe, the Premier in that side of the Empire, has 
introduced a Bill under which all who have passed through 
the elementary schools, which are compulsory upon all, 
all who have served in the Army in war time, all 
who can read and write, and all who know one of the 
national languages and have been resident for six months, 
are admitted to the franchise. It is difficult to conceive 
under that proposal who is left out, or why Count 
Taaffe takes the trouble to avoid using the simpler, as 
well as more honest form, “ universal suffrage.” The 
Bill is to be discussed immediately after the Budget 
and the Landwehr Bill have been passed; and as the 
Emperor must have given-in his full adhesion, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the measure will be accepted. No 
class will fight on such a subject if the Government has 
yielded, or expose itself without a hope of ultimate victory 
to the bitter animosity of the masses. The middle-class 
is like the wall of an upper chamber, strong enough for 
all purposes so long as there is no thrust from the roof ; 
but the moment there is one, liable to tumble in pieces on 
the street. Even the landlord class is powerless before the 
Emperor ; and the “ national” sections which are aggrieved 
by the measure will not unite in an effort to resist it. It 
will pass. 

But what can have induced the Emperor and his advisers 
to try such a far-reaching experiment? They must know 
that the faith in universal suffrage, whenever it has 
been accepted as a principle of Government, spreads like 
typhoid or scarlet-fever; that there is sure to be an agita- 
tion for it in Hungary, and that in Hungary it means the 
subjection of the great political race of the Magyars to the 
Slavs they have governed so long, and, as far as politics 
are concerned, have oppressed so much. In Bohemia, it 
means the subjection of the German element under the 
Czechs ; in Galicia, it makes the peasantry supreme ; and 
even in the old provinces of the House it will secure a 
representation by no means so devoted to the Monarchy as 
the old. Why has the Emperor made such a concession, 
which was not expected, which annoys the classes most 
devoted to the Throne, and which will, in the end, almost 
crush, as legislators, that aristocracy for which the House 
of Hapsburg has risked so much, and to which it has so 
nearly confined active political life? No feeble upper 
class can stand against universal suffrage. The able 
correspondent of the Times hints that the motive was fear 
of the Socialists, who, with their allies among the Radicals, 
have been holding great meetings all over the Cis-Leithan 
Monarchy, at which the speakers made universal suffrage 
almost their sole demand ; but the request was not urgent 
for the moment, and the Emperor, confident in his Army 
and his hereditary followers, has faced greater risks before. 
We fancy that he has been greatly moved by his experience 
of the weakness of the present Parliament, as regards the 
questions which lead to disintegration. That Parliament 
has done practically nothing towards absorbing or even 
attracting the divided nationalities which make up the 
Cis-Leithan Monarchy as well as the whole Austrian 
Empire. It has been necessary, within the last few weeks, 
to restrain the Czechs of Bohemia, because they were 
growing anti-dynastic, and to place Prague in the 
secondary state of seige. Still more recently the Emperor 
has been besieged by his Italian subjects in the Trentino 
to liberate them from the Tyrol, and has felt himse'f com- 





ei 
pelled to give an answer Which might have been writte 
by Mr. Gladstone, it is so impossible to understand whether 
it implies concession or refusal. Every other corner of 
the Monarchy has its own request to prefer, even if it ig 
not so loud about it; and the Emperor may not unreason- 
ably have thought that a stronger, unified Parliament 
might reduce these obstinate sections to consent to their 
own absorption. He does not greatly care which nation- 
ality wins. The House of Hapsburg grew its traditional 
policy while its head was always the Cesar, rightful lord 
of the world, and not of this or that people; and it has 
never lost the feeling so engendered. The Emperor would 
as soon be Slav as German, or Italian as either, provided 
only he were still within his dominions the universal 
referee. But he desires to see the two halves of his 
Empire less divided internally, to be lord of two great 
countries, and not of an imperfectly welded federation 
of ten or more States, in which every State is jealous 
of, or hostile to, every other. He wishes to “ slump” 
the nationalities in universal suffrage; and certainly it is 
true that a Parliament so elected rarely cares much about 
local or sectional claims: The French Convention, with 
all its theories of liberty, had no scruple whatever about 
terminating particularism in Brittany by the unsparing 
application of the sword; and the German Parliament, 
though torn in pieces by religious, financial, and military 
differences, has never allowed itself to be worried for one 
minute by any claim on behalf of any kingdom within its 
purview. The Austrian Parliament, when organised on 
its new basis, may be as masterful; and if so, the Emperor 
will have been more successful than any ancestor in ap- 
proaching towards that “fusion” which his House has 
never secured and never for a moment forgotten. As 
to the internal questions of which the Times’ corre- 
spondent speaks, the Emperor probably regards them not 
at all, looks quietly down on Socialism as a jacquerie 
to which by-and-by some concessions must be made, and 
welcomes the Labour Party like another, if only it will 
give its vote for him. Why should he care what form 
internal society takes, so long as he is Emperor, and is, 
when he intervenes, obeyed ? 


Of course, as soon as the far-reaching character of the 
new measure is perceived, and class-agitation has become 
loud, there will be, as there always has been within the 
last two hundred years, a chorus of predictions that the 
Austrian Empire will go to pieces. It will not go to pieces, 
nevertheless, not even if it receives a shattering mili- 
tary blow. it has always been beaten without anything 
happening; and as it survived the great Turkish Viziers, 
and Frederick the Great, and Napoleon I., and Napoleon 
III., so it will survive also General Gourko. Whether its 
ruler is Maria Theresa or Ferdinand I., a “patriot 
Queen” or a semi-lunatic, makes comparatively little dif- 
ference, for its principle of life is independent of the 
accidents of fortune. The States of Austria are bound 
together by a bond which cannot break,—the certainty that 
the province which stands alone must undergo the one 
fate which it dreads more than extinction. In the worst 
hour of the Empire, Deak refused Kossuth’s advice to 
proclaim Hungary independent, for that meant Hungary 
lost in the Slavonian morass. Now it is Bohemia which is 
making a fuss; but Bohemia left alone is a mere enclave of 
Germany, and would be occupied at once, like Schleswig- 
Holstein, “to protect our brethren from oppression.” Does 
Galicia want the rule of Russia, or Bosnia that of the Turk, 
or the Tyrol that of Italy? They have only to shake off the 
rule of the Hapsburg, try Home-rule in its only logical 
form, and be crushed into powder by the Powers they most 
in the world detest. Nothing will happen to Austria as an 
Empire, even if the Fates which govern battle remain as 
adverse as they have always been; but, of course, great 
changes are possible in her internal constitution, and 
statesmen will be curious to see the direction they ulti- 
mately take. Will the universal-suffrage Parliament kill 
the national acerbities, or will the national acerbities kill 
the Parliament ? We incline to believe the latter suppos!- 
tion, for hatred of race increases as you descend to the 
bottom of the pyramid ; but the Emperor of Austria thinks 
otherwise, and if there is a man on earth who knows the 
height and depth and limits of race-hatred, it is the 
Monarch who has to speak four languages habitually, and 
get good service out of unpaid soldiers from twenty 
different tribes. 
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“PROMISCUOUS MYSTIFICATION.” 


better can be imagined than the speech 
yen Mr. Goschen at West Hartlepool on Wednes- 
day last. He said exactly what it was necessary that one of 
the leaders of English public opinion should say, and said 
it with all that clearness and energy that belong to his 
oratory at its best. A week ago we felt obliged to regret 
a certain inadequacy in one of Mr. Goschen’s public 
utterances. There is no cause for any such regret now. 
Mr. Goschen has come forward and done a great public 
duty in a way which deserves the thanks of the country. 
The electors received the news of the defeat of the Home- 
rule Bill with relief. Since then, however, this relief has 
begun to pass into uneasiness ; and for this reason. Mr. 
Gladstone has given no trustworthy indication of his inten- 
tions in regard either to Home-rule, toa Dissolution, or to 
the general policy of the Administration—for his oracular 
utterances at Edinburgh only “ made things darker which 
were dark enough before.” Ever since the end of July the 
country has been apparently drifting without any direct 
object. There has been a great parade of pressing forward, 
put to what goal no one has been able to find out. Mr. 
Gladstone may know his own mind, though we doubt it ; 
but to the country at large, his course has resembled that 
of acabman who has lost or does not know his way. Under 
such circumstances, it is an invariable practice in cabmen 
to drive on as fast as possible, in the hope apparently that 
something or other will happen to make the way clear. 
Mr. Gladstone has missed his way; but his only answer 
to “ What are you going to do now ?” is to drive ahead as 
fast as he can. Can we wonder that the country, as it 
begins to realise that this is the case, grows daily more 
impatient and dissatisfied, and more anxious to have a 
clear understanding of what is going to happen ? 
Mr. Goschen, with a statesman’s prescience, has realised 
this fact, and on Wednesday gave it adequate utterance. 
His speech was one long protest against the policy of 
“promiscuous mystification” which Mr. Gladstone is 
pursuing, and the uncertainty “ which is ruining all prac- 
tical, all wise, all prudent legislation, and is impairing 
even the Executive Government of the country.” The 
damaging effect of the present situation upon national 
interests was brought home with admirable lucidity. “I 
want,” said Mr. Goschen, “to show you how, looking to 
the vast and complicated questions which seem to surge up 
in almost every direction at home and abroad, it is mis- 
chievous to continue in the present state of tension ; how 
those questions ought to be removed in order that men 
with freer minds may approach the solution of questions 
on which it seems to me that the prosperity of the future 
of our country depends. I say the present state is 
mischievous to the reputation of the House of Commons, 
and detrimental to the sober conduct of affairs.” The 
public are being mystified, and that mystification is 
paralysing the conduct of public affairs. The Govern- 
ment dare not say whether Home-rule is to go forward, 
whether British legislation is to take its place, or whether 
there is to be a dissolution. Closely allied to this danger 
of mystification is another,—the danger of a preoccupied 
Premier. On this point Mr. Goschen dwelt with special force, 
but in no sense too strongly. We have a Prime Minister 
whose mind is concentrated on one idea, and a party sup- 
porting him who care nothing for his plan, and whose mind 
is set on other matters. Such a situation is fraught with 
every conceivable danger, for it means that the country is 
eagerly pressing for solution questions in which the man 
who has the power, and whose duty it is to settle them, 
takes no sort of interest,—questions which he will not even 
believe to be of vital importance. Take the case of the 
demand for an eight-hours legal day. A false step on that 
subject might lead to untold disaster; and yet it is clear 
that if Mr. Gladstone considers the matter at all, it will 
not be on its merits, but in view of the question, “ How will 
the decision I give affect the prospects of Home-rule?” 
It is the same with Disestablishment, Licensing, Foreign 
Policy, South Africa, Naval Defence, and a hundred other 
matters which are ripening for settlement. The Prime 
Minister will come to decisions in regard to them on 
grounds which have nothing whatever to do with their 
intrinsic utility or lack of utility. Will they bring or lose 
votes for Home-rule? is the only touchstone. Such is 
the effect of the Premier’s preoccupation. Yet another 
danger of the policy of promiscuous mystification is to be 








found in the fact that the dread of dissolution engendered 
by the present uncertainty demoralises Parliament. It is 
ill legislating with a dissolution always in prospect, and 
while Member after Member has got his eye fixed upon 
the ballot-box. ‘“ When every one is discussing whether 
there will be a dissolution next year, these great questions, 
with which Parliament will have to deal, will be dealt 
with from a wirepulling and electoral point of view, and 
not simply from the platonic point of view which ought to- 
guide us in their determination.” Parliament, in a word, 
is to be asked to legislate without knowing what has. 
become of the Home-rule Bill,—without knowing whether 
there is to be a dissolution or not, and under the guidance 
of a statesman from whose mind is excluded every idea but 
one. Could there possibly be a more hopeless prospect ? 
What chance is there of getting good work out of the 
House of Commons under such conditions as these ? 
The Government, said Mr. Goschen, in conclusion, had 
three courses open to them. They might dissolve, and so 
bring an intolerable situation to an end ; they might resign, 
as did Lord Grey in 1832; or thirdly, Mr. Gladstone might 
“frankly make up his mind that the country did not care 
about the Home-rule Bill, acknowledge that his party does 
not mean business about it, and that, therefore, it had 
better be withdrawn, and that they should proceed as if 
there was no Home-rule Bill before the country at all.” 
The Gladstonians have, however, hit on another plan. It 
is to entangle the issue, and, at the General Election, to 
mix up domestic questions with the problem of Home-rule 
in such a way that the country, meaning to give a vote for 
Parish Councils, or this, that, and the other British Bill, 
will be entrapped into giving Mr. Gladstone a majority 
which he can use for the purpose of passing Home-rule. 
That plan, however, the Unionists will defeat. “We have 
held,” said Mr. Goschen, “the fort against terror, against 
boredom, against bluster, for seven years or more; we 
have stood in a breach, and the Unionist cause is as strong 
as ever at this moment—aye, stronger. We do not intend 
that the citadel is to be stormed by bypaths. We do 
not intend to allow it to be undermined by subterranean 
operations.” 

We sincerely trust that the note struck by Mr. 
Goschen’s speech will find a response throughout the 
country, and that the Unionists everywhere will press on 
the electors the dangers and difficulties into which the 
policy of drifting in a mist exposes us. If a critical 
moment were to arrive, either in home or foreign affairs, 
the Government would not only be absolutely unprepared 
to meet it, but would be unable to come to any decision. 
Let us give an instance of what we mean. In all pro- 
bability Mr. Rhodes will drive Lobengula beyond the 
Zambesi in the course of the next few weeks. Suppose, 
however, that he does not, that there is a big disaster of 
the kind that happened in Zululand fifteen years ago, 
and that the Government is confronted not only with the 
necessity of doing something on a large scale, but by an 
explosion of angry and separatist feeling in the Cape 
on account of “the fatuity and selfishness of the British 
Government,”—the way the Cape papers are writing about 
the Colonial Office already shows that there is nothing 
absurd in such a notion. Does any one suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone would do anything under such circumstances 
except try and hedge a little and put off a decision? He 
would argue that all available steam was wanted for Home- 
rule, and that therefore his policy would be to try and stave 
off the difficulty. But the history of our doings in Egypt 
shows what comes of a policy of this kind. It means going 
blindfold into the most tremendous responsibilities without 
knowledge or reason—a policy which has none of the 
advantages of Jingoism, and all its disadvantages multi- 
plied a hundredfold. We have, however, only taken 
South Africa as an example. Things may, and probably 
will, go smoothly there. Elsewhere, however, equally 
perilous complications may arise; and if, and when they 
do, we may be sure that they will be settled in the manner 
least likely to be satisfactory or to serve the better interests 
of the country. It is, as we have said before, an intoler- 
able situation. We must, however, bear it, and harden 
our hearts. The people of Great Britain have been 


drugged, but they have begun to turn in their sleep, 
and the awakening may take place at any moment. 
When it does, the nightmare of Home-rule will instantly 
vanish, and very soon it will be impossible to find an 
Englishman who will admit that we were ever within a 
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hair’s-breadth of breaking the country into pieces in order 
to satisfy Mr. Gladstone’s desire to settle the Irish 
Question somehow or anyhow. 





THE MEMORY OF PARNELL. 


CYUNDAY last was the political saint-day of the Par- 
Ss nellites in Ireland, and, drawing their inspiration 
from the occasion, they have begun one last desperate 
effort to win back their former position and influence. 
The memorial demonstration on Sunday must have been 
full of encouragement for the remnant which remained 
faithful to the great leader in misfortune, and still 
cherishes his memory and name. A vast crowd of 
Dubliners, reinforced by large contingents from the other 
chief towns and from the country, assembled and marched 
in solemn procession to the grave in Glasnevin where Mr. 
Parnell is buried. There was no disorder and no melo- 
drama; the demonstration was on a considerably larger 
seale than that of the year before; and, according to all 
the accounts, the spirit of reverence and devotion to 
the dead which seemed to animate the throng that 
filled the streets, was most impressive. There were no 
political speeches to mar the dignity of the proceedings; 
but on Monday evening Mr. John Redmond addressed his 
followers in that famous Round Room in the Dublin 
Rotunda, which is the historic meeting-place of Irish 
agitation, and made it clear that, in the eyes of the 
Parnellites at least, the celebration of the previous day 
was a profession of political faith on the part of the 
living as well as a tribute to the memory of the dead. 
Mr, Redmond vigorously denounced the abandonment of 
Mr. Parnell’s policy by the Nationalist majority; the 
surrender, as he deems it, of their independence to an 
English party; their ostentatious acceptance of the 
Home-rule Bill as satisfactory and final, and their tavit 
acquiescence in the proposal of the English Radicals fur 
hanging up the Irish question during the Session of 1894. 
“Mr. Parnell’s greatest achievement was when he converted 
the Irish National question into an impassable barri ° 
between English democracy and the granting of English 
reforms ;” but now “ English voters were about to have 
proved to them by Irish representatives that Ireland 
does not block the way, but that their Parliament can 
proceed effectively to the consideration and settlement 
of great English reforms without having to deal 
effectively with, and settle, the Irish question.” That 
is in marked contrast to the tone of Mr. Dillon 
in the conciliatory speech which we commented on last 
week, and it shows that the difference between Parnellites 
and Anti-Parnellites is now taking definite shape on 
questions of policy and tactics. Mr. Redmond’s words 
will also be an unpleasant reminder to those Gladstonians 
who fancied that their party had a compact and effective 
majority in the House of Commons for all purposes, and 
that there was nothing to hinder them from proceeding 
next Session to deal with the various articles of the New- 
castle programme, “as if the items in the Newcastle 
programme were the things most near to the hearts and 
minds of the Irish representatives.” We have before now 
pointed out that the final decision as to future legislation 
is with Mr. Gladstone alone; and Mr. Gladstone thinks 
chiefly of Home-rule, and not at all of the Newcastle pro- 
gramme. If he should decide to devote next year also to 
the Irish question, his hands will be strengthened by the 
activity of the Parnellites, and the danger, in the event of 
its postponement, of seeing Ireland slip into their hands,—a 
possibility which Sunday’s demonstration will bring home 
to the minds of all Gladstonians. 

But is there really any likelihood that the Parnellites 
will succeed in their latest move, and so recover their hold 
on the Irish constituencies ? The question is an important 
one, for their success—though it would be a very sinister 
omen for the future Government of Ireland — would 
probably so discredit Home-rule as to make it an 
impossible policy for the present. We do not think their 
chances are great. Mr. Redmond’s speech was certainly a 
very able and adroit appeal to the old spirit of irrecon- 
cilable Nationalism, and a very effective indictment of his 
opponents from that point of view. They had voted, as 
he pointed out, “ against the Irish Legislature being called 
by the historic name which was written deep in the history 
of that country,—namely, that of the Parliament of 
[reland. They voted against giving the Irish Legislature 








tion of Irish Sede 
any power over any portion of Irish taxation for gj 

They voted against permitting the Irish Biechtive te’ i 
control in Ireland of one single policeman. They 
voted against the proposal to grant a substantig] 
surplus to Ireland during the six years of British 
financial control. They voted in favour of th 
reduction of Ireland’s representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament from a hundred and three to eighty - 
and finally—and this, to his mind, was the preatost 
sin and greatest shame of it all—they solemnly declared 
in Parliament, through the voice of Mr. Dillon, that the 
Bill was a full satisfaction of the demands of the Trish 
people.” No party could live in Ireland after such an 
indictment as that, if the people were still animated by 
the spirit which prevailed, say, ten years ago. But that 
is just what we do not believe. Mr. Redmond’s speech 
was cheered in every sentence; and that the Parnellites 
are in earnest is proved by the announcement that the 
meeting was only the first of a great series of public 
meetings to be held throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland. But in spite of their efforts, in spite of the 
cheers and the demonstration on Sunday, the Parnellites 
we are convinced, can never again play a great part in 
Ireland. It requires very little deftness in an orator to 
make a crowd of Irishmen cheer, though it by no means 
follows that any permanent impression will remain such 
as would influence votes in an election; and the demon- 
stration on Sunday only proves what everybody knew 
before, that Dublin is Parnellite to the core,—the one fact 
which makes the doings of the party of any importance. Of 
the six seats in the city and metropolitan county, they hold 
four, while the other two return Unionist representatives, 
Mr. Parnell’s memory is still supreme in Dublin, and it has 
not lost its power throughout the country ; but it must in 
the nature of things be a declining force, and it is prac- 
tically the sole stock-in-trade of the Parnellites. Their 
policy, in so far as they have got a policy, is rapidly be- 
coming an anachronism. The wave of discontent, on 
which Mr. Parnell rose to supremacy, is now subsiding, 
and in attempting to re-create his united and independent 
Nationalist Party, after the necessary conditions have 
slipped away from them, his followers are setting them- 
selves an impossible task. History does not repeat itself 
in any literal sense; and we shall certainly never see emerge 
from the ruins of one Irish movement another identical in 
its aims and methods. 

When we prophesy continued failure for the Parnellites, 
we do not mean to imply that their rivals have either de- 
served or obtained a much larger measure of success. The 
Catholic Hierarchy succeeded to Mr. Parnell’s position, 
and they continue, and may for some time to come con- 
tinue, to fill the place which was left vacant by his deposi- 
tion and death. But they have undoubtedly failed—and 
their failure will become more manifest as time goes on— 
to control the forces of Irish agitation. Under their 
guidance, whether through their fault or not, the 
Nationalist forces have lost much of their fighting power. 
It seems probable that, after the turmoil of the last 
fifteen years, Ireland will enter before long on a period of 
political lassitude, such as prevailed, for instance, in the 
years 1855-65. Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites may both 
linger on for many a day, for in one respect Ireland 
resembles France rather than England in her political 
history. There is no such thing as the gradual and steady 
and almost automatic evolution of public opinion and 
political movements to meet altered conditions, which we 
see in England. In Ireland, as in France, every change 
in the political situation is effected by a coup, and people 
continue to walk in the old groove, and act and think in 
the old ways, till some man of power or insight arises to 
point them to something new. Sooner or later the man 
will come; but he will have to offer the Irish people some- 
thing more inspiring than the petty domination of a 
priesthood on the one hand, and more substantial than 
the memory of a dead leader on the other. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF LORDS. 


W* do trust that all English Radicals are attending 

to the telegrams from America about the action 
of the Senate on the silver question. It is an object-lesson 
for them of the highest value. Here they have their ideal 
realised, a strictly representative Upper House, chosen by 
universal suffrage, though by indirect election, and it is 
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‘no the “ people in its majesty ” with a calm insolence 
ng nae’ ol Lords eull possibly surpass. It 
follows from the vote on the Sherman Act in the House of 
Representatives that two-thirds of the people of the 
Republic regard the repeal of the Sherman Act as a 
pressing necessity ; but the Senators say, “ No, not without 
some compromise with our ideas, which are not yours.” 
‘And until the Senators say “ Yes,” the people in its majesty 
is as powerless as a bull before a stout stockade. The 
fact that the method of resistance is passive makes no 
manner of difference; for if the Senate were eager to obey 
the majority, it would soon find a way to be rid of such 
an obstacle as over-much talk. The Senators may yield 
in the end, and probably will; but if they do not, the 
people will be defeated, and must accept their defeat. It 
would take an armed revolt to alter the Constitution, the 
Senators being protected by the States Rights principle ; 
there is no possibility of a mob rush which the President 
would be obliged to prevent or punish ; and to change the 
Senators through the legal action of the electors would 
take years, even if it could be done at all. Moreover, the 
Senate is known to be influenced in a great measure by 
the motives which are supposed by Radicals to influence 
the House of Lords. Those who resist have as great a 
dislike aud distrust of Mr. Cleveland as all Peers except 
forty have of Mr. Gladstone, and they represent, besides 
ideas, strong material interests. The American Senators 
were intended to be the wisest citizens in the community, 
but are usually the richest. The expenses of the position 
in Washington are very heavy. There is great need in each 
State of a millionaire to support the party fund, and the 
choice of the Legislatures is therefore restricted to rich 
men, whose interest in many States, and whose feeling in 
almost all, is against Mr. Cleveland’s dictatorial, though 
probably wise, demands. So the Senate, by allowing 
obstruction, fights for a compromise, and the people stand 
outside, though the emergency is pressing, humbly waiting 
through week after week until it shall please to agree or 
disagree with the popular demand. It does not, as a 
corporate body, fear the people any more than the Lords 
do, and is, we think, rather less moved by their “ bitter 
ery” of impending financial ruin. Election, in fact, has 
produced precisely the same collision between the Houses 
as hereditary right. 

We believe it always will do so, and that in a more 
frequent and possibly dangerous manner. Notwo Houses 
will ever think exactly alike, any more than any two 
individuals will think exactly alike. The Radical theory 
is that they will, or rather they must, if elected by the 
same people; but the theory has no foundation. In the 
first place, no Second House, if filled with decent men, will 
ever choose to be the Court of Registration for the First 
House, for that would be to reduce itself at once to the 
contemptible insignificance which is apt to be the quality 
most remarkable in purely nominee Houses. Being a 
representative House, it will want to be felt. It is sure to 
differentiate itself, usually in a Conservative direction, as 
a mere matter of self-respect. The Senate in France, 
which has no doctrine of States Rights behind it, does 
that as markedly as the American Senate, which has, 
and this although it is more devotedly Republican than 
its rival Chamber. In the second place, the differentiation 
once established, is sure to be continuous, as it has been in 
the United States. Why it should be so we can no more 
explain than we can explain the constitution of man; but 
every corporation in the world—be it legislative body, or 
church, or mercantile firm, or even newspaper—invari- 
ably acquires a tone; and of all changes in the world the 
hardest is to cause that tone to disappear. It will survive 
the rudest shocks, and will be supported by all the mem- 
bers of the corporation, often unconsciously, against every 
attack. And in the third place, the leaders are and must 
be different men, all Houses are mainly influenced by 
their leaders, and the struggle for power soon intensifies 

difference of opinion into active dislike. Halve the present. 
Gladstonian majority, and give each half half the Cabinet 
as leaders, and we venture to say that no important Bill 
would get through both halves without serious modifica- 
tions, and that every now and then the resistance in one 
half or the other would be so determined as to produce 
all the inconveniences of a deadlock. Each half would be 
Supported by a section of the nation, and it would be 
absolutely necessary, if the question were of the first 
importance, to appeal to the people direct for a final 








decision. If there is more than one person, unanimity is 
not in the nature of things; and if one side will not give 
way there must be a referee, who can in politics only be 
either the Sovereign or the people. The Radicals are 
seeking the unattainable, a “melodious agreement 
of vote” in perpetuity between bodies equally repre- 
sentative, and therefore within the limits of their 
functions co-ordinate. How often has the American 
President, who is as representative as the House of 
Representatives, vetoed Bills passed by that body? He 
does it every day, and would do it if he were elected on 
the same day as the Representatives by the same men at 
the same polling-booths. The Radicals may say that is 
because he is an individual, and therefore perverse ; but 
they would soon learn that every corporation becomes, the 
moment it has organised itself, an entity, and therefore in 
their sense perverse too. Nothing can be weaker in its 
way than a Colonial Legislative Council, and it generally 
fights the Colonial Representative body tooth and nail. 
The Radicals had much better put up with the House of 
Lords, which is a humble-minded entity, though a very 
separate one, never inclined to assert itself unless it is 
sure, as in the case of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
that nobody really cares; or, as in the case of the Home 
Rule Bill, that the people, Mr. Gladstone excepted, are 
entirely on its side. 

All these, it may be said, are arguments for a single House, 
as Mr. Labouchere proposes. That is not our deduction, as 
we hold the risk of a deadlock, which can be cured by appeal 
to the people, to be infinitely less than the risk from the 
grand blunders which a sovereign House of Representatives 
would be sure, in some moment of philanthropic or other 
emotion, to commit. What, however, we wish to point 
out to our Radical friends is, that in getting rid of the 
Lords without creating a substitute, they probably would 
not get rid of a Second House at all. They would produce 
a new, and in all probability a very powerful one, just 
because they would either like, or affect to like, its action. 
The Cabinet would be the Second House, with right of veto 
as strong as any Second House ever exercised. Even as it is, 
the House of Commons is not half so independent as it deems 
itself, for it rarely can do or forbid anything which the 
Cabinet rejects or approves. The Cabinet has secured for 
legislative work the sole right of initiative, and in the 
case supposed it would soon grow stronger still, for to 
avoid the inconvenience of perpetual change of Govern- 
ment, it would never resign except after a vote specifizally 
refusing the confidence of the House. Protected by that 
custom, the Cabinet would bea separate legislative power, 
arising no doubt from the House, but separated from it, 
and often in opinion as adverse to it as the House of 
Lords now is. Does anybody believe, for example, that 
the Cabinet is carried away by that opium fad? Every 
measure proposed would be drawn or revised or gutted 
by the Cabinet, which, if sure of popular support, would, 
with its right of dissolution, be just as independent as 
the House cf Lords, and a good deal less afraid. It 
would be a very bad system of government compared with 
the present one, because nobody can answer for a mob, 
and the House of Commons, with its present numbers, 
might on occasion make mad rushes ; but our point is not 
that, but whether it would fulfil the Radical ideal. We 
may answer that question by asking them how they like 
it now, as far as they have yet got? So-.far as we under- 
stand them, they are boiling over with annoyance at it. 
They can get nothing they want because the Cabinet wil! 
not give it, and are forced to take what they do not want 
beeause that is the Cabinet’s decision. If they tried tc 
rebel, the chances are that on the special point the 
Opposition would support the Government, and they would 
be as powerless as mice. That used to happen regularly 
in Lord Palmerston’s time, and it might easily become 
part of the permanent system of politics, to the utter 
discomfiture of Radical ideas. We repeat they had much 
better, for their own interests, put up with the House of 
Lords, even if it does now and then on grave occasions 
commit the horrid criminality of asking them to take a 
popular verdict. An elected Upper House would do just 
the same thing, or a ruling Cabinet, and they would not 
be able to abuse it half so conveniently. The public does 
not mind mud thrown at Peers, thinking they have many 
compensations, and rather enjoying the contrast between 
the dignity of the man abused and the commonness of 
the man who abuses—you may see the same feeling of 
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enjoyment in the bystanders when a cabman “lets out - 
at his fare—but it might be annoyed if its elected repre- 
sentatives were bespattered in that style. And after all, 
it is only abuse which is expected to destroy the House of 


Lords. 





THE RUSSIANS AT TOULON. 

2 ie reception of the Russian Fleet at Toulon, and of 

the Russian officers at Paris, promises to be an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. All that a highly ingenious nation 
gifted with great histrionic capacity can compass to make 
it a success, will be done with a lavish hand. For once, 
party and class feelings have, to a great extent, been put on 
one side. The Paris Municipal Council, the most Radical 
Corporation in the world, has actually invited Marshal 
MacMahon and Marshal Canrobert—a Royalist and an 
Imperialist—to the banquet they are to give; and a 
section, at least, of the Socialists are quite ready to take 
part in the welcome. The Russian Fleet will be neither 
large nor powerful. Only five ships will come, and not 
one of them will be of the first class. The Russian 
Ambassador, acting on the orders of the Czar, has 
done his pest to deprive the occasion of anything 
approaching to political importance. As he puts it, it 
is simply a return of civilities—a visit of courtesy paid 
in acknowledgment of the visit of the French Fleet to 
Cronstadt. It has no special international significance, and 
the Czar will look with displeasure on every attempt to 
give it any other character. So far, however, as the French 
people are concerned, the Czar might have spared himself 
the trouble of saying this. No one in France pays the 
slightest heed to him. The Russian officers may deprecate 
the extraordinary attentions paid to them, but their French 
hosts are masters in their own house, and however their 
attentions are received, it is impossible to prevent their 
being offered. What the Czar can do to make little of the 
visit may weigh with politicians ; but it will go for nothing 
with the people. The whole French nation is beside itself 
with joy at the thought that five Russian men-of-war are to 
lie at anchor in Toulon harbour, and that the Admiral and 
sixty officers are to come for some days to Paris. 

It would be easy, however, to make too little of this 
singular demonstration. It is well to remember that wars 
are likely in the future to be the wars of nations rather than 
of Sovereigns. It is quite true, indeed, that the Czar is 
an autocrat, and that in all Continental Monarchies foreign 
affairs are in a special sense the business of the Emperor 
or the King. But the risks of war have grown so tre- 
mendous that Sovereigns, who know better than other 
people what they mean, are not likely to provoke them 
unadvisedly. For nearly twenty years a European war has 
been prophesied ; and time after time nothing has stood in 
the way of one but the reluctance of each Sovereign to take 
the responsibility of striking the first blow. But a sudden 
wave of national passion might overcome that reluctance. 
The Sovereign might himself be affected by it, and even if 
he were not, he might shrink from the unpopularity, the 
positive contempt, which he would incur by holding out 
against it. Though these considerations have no imme- 
diate bearing upon the visit of the Russian Fleet, they may 
have a remote bearing on it. Excitements of this kind 
may be infectious. The Russian people is no more proof 
against them than the French; and the enthusiasm with 
which their sailors are received in France may awake in 
them a real affection for, and sympathy with, the people 
who have welcomed them so warmly. There may never 
be any opportunity for giving evidence of this affection ; 
but it is at least conceivable that one may present itself, 
and that the action of the Russian Government at a critical 
moment may be more or less influenced by the knowledge 
that in Russia the French cause is the popular cause. The 
change of feeling which is only possible in Russia seems 
in France to have been already brought about. Ever since 
1870, the one prevailing sentiment among Frenchmen has 
been the desire for peace. The memories of that terrible 
year have been too vivid, the fiscal burdens imposed upon 
them have been too heavy, to allow of their entertaining any 
thought of provoking a similar calamity. But apart from war, 
and the alliances necessary for a successful war, the enthu- 
siasm evoked in France by the Russian Fleet is unintelli- 
gible. Their own Navy can show finer ships and more of them, 
and a French naval review off Toulon would be better worth 
going to see than the entry of five second-class Russian 
ships. The whole value of the Russian visit is the hope it 





holds out of a Russian alliance. Of course, that hope ma: 

never be realised. The Czar has ends to work for over and 
above those in which France is interested, and these ma; 

be of more importance to him than any which the pen 
Powers can have in common. But the French people do 
not think of this. It is enough for them that there ig a 
chance that some day they may show that the Double 
Alliance is more than a match for the Triple Alliance 
and so intoxicating is this hope that they act as though 
it were already realised, and boast themselves before 
they have begun to put on their armour, as though they 
were already taking it off. 

The attitude of France at this moment shows how pro. 
found has been the national depression for the last twenty 
years, and how mistaken they were who took this depres. 
sion as evidence of either relaxation of purpose or change 
of character. Itis the prisoner who least looks for release 
that is most excited by the prospect of a pardon, and only 
an extraordinary despondency could have made the mere 
thought of a Russian alliance the cause of wild delight it 
is to the French people. To no nation, perhaps, could 
the reverse of 1870 have meant so much, because no nation 
has appreciated national greatness in quite the same way. 
Frenchmen value the solid realities of power much ag 
other people do, but they set more store by the external 
accompaniments of power. The modern tradition of France 
is mainly made up of the two Napoleonic legends, and 
the one stood for the conquest of Europe, the other 
for supremacy in Europe. Both were valued so long as 
they were unquestioned ; and it was to a people brought up 
upon this diet that the defeat and the indemnity came. It 
is no wonder that they were crushed by such disasters; 
but it was soon evident to all who chose to see that they 
were not crushed beyond recovery. The steady determina- 
tion with which they have built up their Army was suffi- 
cient proof of this; but this, standing alone, might not 
have meant more than a resolution never to be again taken 
unawares. The excitement about a Russian alliance implies 
more than this. France is already secure against attack. 
Except as an element in a scheme of defensive warfare, no 
Power would now dream of invading her. In this respect 
a Russian alliance can be of no real service to her. But in 
another direction it might be of inestimable service. It 
might, under certain conceivable, if improbable, conditions, 
bring the recovery of her lost provinces within her reach ; 
and it is because it might do this that Frenchmen have 
for the time lost their heads over the visible sign of it 
afforded by the visit of the Russian Fleet. 

The oddest thing about the enthusiasm which is for the 
time almost universal in France is the attitude of a section 
of the Socialist Party. It might have been thought that 
if there be a Government between which and the Socialist 
Democracy there is an impassable gulf fixed, it is the 
Government of Russia. M. Floquet may have been 
injudicious in his choice of time, place, and phrase for 
the expression of his sympathy with the Poles; but if 
there be any meaning in Democratic watchwords, the 
treatment of Poland by Russia should be an insuperable 
obstacle to any such alliance as that to which half the 
French Socialists are now looking forward. Nihilism 
again, though it differs from Western Socialism, has 
something in common with it, and the Government 
which has been the object of every Nihilist plot, seems a 
strange object for M. Millerand’s devotion. The Paris 
Municipality would be gravely hurt at any denial of 
their claim to be the advance-guard of human pro- 
gress; but somehow progress as in Russia, is an incon- 
gruous legend to be inscribed on their banner. After all, 
it seems, the ties of country and kinship are closer than the 
brotherhood of humanity. Freedom, no doubt, would be 
preferable to despotism if it equally ministered to the glory 
of France; but as from this point of view despotism happens 
to be useful, freedom must be laid on the shelf until that 
convenient season when it will again be found a useful cry 
for French purposes. We do not quarrel with this sub- 
ordination of democratic principles to French interests. 
Before the brotherhood of man can be unreservedly 
welcomed, we feel that we should like a little more light 
as to what manner of men are to be our brothers; and 
in the absence of this, we are content to see French 
Democrats welcoming the servants of the Autocrat who 
holds the key of Siberia in his hand. But it is permissible 
to find some amusement in this amazing exhibit’on of 





inconsistency. 
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THE COAL CRISIS. 


E repeat, the grand evil of the present method of 
settling disputes like that which has arisen in the 
coal-trade is that nothing is settled by it. The present 
condition of the crisis is apparently that the owners, 
especially the Companies, soothed and strengthened by 
the immense profits they must have earned upon their 
stocks, often enormous and previously unsaleable, have 
begun to give way, and are, one by one, with more or 
less reluctance, sometimes perhaps with a reluctance 
which is simulated, reopening their pits at the old rate 
of wages. That leaves the whole question open for 
another disastrous fight. If they cannot extract a profit 
from their regular sales, they must, when the accidental 
profits of the strike have been exhausted, make another 
attempt to reduce wages, to be followed by another strike, 
another clearance of stocks, another return to old wages, 
and so on ad infinitum. This means, of course, that the 
coal industry is to be kept going at the price of irregular 
periods of extreme suffering for the mass of the coal- 
winners, and is, perhaps, the worst solution of the problem 
possible. It implies an ever-increasing bitterness in the 
men, a deeper cleavage between miners and owners, and, 
in the end, more desperate efforts to unite their interests 
by transferring the property in the mines, under one form 
or another, to those who work them. On the other hand, 
a large section of the coal-owners hold out, and their 
plan of reconciliation is as little promising as the other. 
It is always arbitration in some form. Sometimes 
experts are summoned, sometimes the Mayors of the 
towns most affected, sometimes Members of the Ministry 
who, like Mr. Mundella, are familiar with industrial 
struggles, and are honoured by the workmen with some 
measure of confidence. What can any of them do except 
patch up an apparent peace? The owners say, we believe 
with truth, that with the prevalent competition, and the 
tendency of their great customers to “run things so fine,” 
ecause increase in the cost of coal means ruin to them; 
prices do not in regular seasons leave enough margin to 
make it worth their while to keep capital in the pits. The 
men say, we believe with truth, that under the present 
system of working, which does not insure work for the 
whole week, a lowered rate of pay for the output means for 
them less than a living-wage. Their wives cannot keep 
house on the silver they get,—a fact borne out by the 
extraordinary fury of the women, reported from every dis- 
trict, and their efforts to keep their husbands “ staunch to 
the strike,” efforts by no means universal when strikes 
occur in other trades. ‘How can any set of arbitrators, 
even if they are the most just and dignified men in the 
land, reconcile those two conditions? They may patch up 
a peace by inducing the owners to give way, or by per- 
suading the miners that a 10 per cent. reduction— 
equivalent, be it remembered, to a two-shilling Income-tax 
—must be borne for a time; but their decision will 
produce no peace. The owners will ask impracticable 
reductions the moment they have lost the money earned 
by the clearances, and by the gigantic demand which, till 
next spring, must follow them; and the men will revolt at 
the first opportunity to get back their 10 per cent. 

It is this permanent deadlock which needs to be removed ; 
and as yet, all the means suggested seem to us more or less 
objectionable. The very worst has been made this week, 
—namely, that the Government should, as a Government, 
depute two dignified arbitrators, who, in the name of the 
State, would suggest an equitable rate of wages. That 
would be exceedingly dangerous. If the State arbitra- 
tors suggested a rate at which the owners must lose— 
and this, with household suffrage, would be their tempta- 
tion—mines must be shut down, the few kept open would 
raise their prices, and the resulting misery would all be 
carried to the discredit of the State, which, in fact, would 
have committed a colossal economic blunder, entailing 
consequences large enough to disgust the whole com- 
munity. If, again, on the other hand, the State arbitra- 
tors fixed a price which the men and their wives declared 
to be less than a living-wage, we should have something 
very like an industrial insurrection directed not against 
owners, but against the State itself,—a thing which has not 
occurred in our annals since the reign of Henry VIII. 
There is, it is true, a third result not quite so objectionable 
as either, that the disputant who lost by the decision would 
disregard it; but in what position does that leave the 
State, which ought never to intervene except as the final 








and the irresistible arbiter? An enormous departure 
from usage, the only result of which was to make the 
State ridiculous, is a danger hardiy to be thought of with 
equanimity even by Socialists, and is contrary even to 
their interest, which is to show that the community can 
do everything better than any private individual. Then 
there is that expedient of a new sliding-scale, which 
pleases everybody except miners and owners, both because 
it seems so just, and because it offers an apparent pros- 
pect of the permanence we all want. But is there any 
real use in a sliding-scale? It must be arranged on the 
basis of the rise and fall in prices, and neither indicate 
clearly the rise and fall in profit, which alone enables 
the owners to pay wages. Besides, as both owners 
and men say, there is an irreducible minimum both 
of profit and of wages, below which neither party 
will consent to work. The owners will rather with- 
draw; the men will rather live on Poor-rate allowance. 
We have no hope from a sliding-scale, which the men 
usually ignore, and on which the owners in seeking con- 
tracts place no reliance. And, finally, there is that device 
of raising prices till the owners can afford good wages 
even to too many men. We mentioned this last week; 
but we were hardly then fully aware of the consequences 
which rises in the price of coal produce. A solid per- 
manent rise would, or at all events might, stop half the 
trade of the country. It is not the kitchens of the poor 
only which would be affected, or the gas-works, but every 
factory with a chimney, including especially all iron- 
works, and glass-works, and the whole carrying-trade of 
the country, now by far the greatest division of our com- 
merce, and dependent in a high degree for its phenomenal 
success upon the price of coal. It is not only, moreover, 
that existing industrial establishments would be crippled 
or closed, but that industrial enterprise would be so para- 
lysed. The new projects planned or executed every day 
for great industrial works, are all based on certain cardinal 
data, and one of them is that coal will, within certain 
limits, always be procurable at a calculable price. It is 
very easy to say, “‘ Lay in heavy stocks, and so be inde- 
pendent of strikes ;” but laying-in an article like coal, with 
its price and the cost of haulage, and the room it takes, and 
the way it deteriorates, means laying-out money in heaps; 
and the central idea of modern business is that nobody need 
keep anything in oppressive quantities, because anything 
can be sent for when wanted by telegraph. It would be 
possible, we verily believe, by a comparatively inconsider- 
able rise in the price of coal, to inflict a blow upon British 
industry which would leave 10 per cent. of the working 
population with nothing to receive on Saturday; and that 
means a social revolution. 

The matter requires attention from abler men than town 
Mayors, and more impartial men than either miners’ 
leaders or mine-owners. The whole future of our in- 
dustry is concerned in the dispute; and if it were not for 
this wretched Irish project, which terrorises or absorbs 
our most powerful public men, it would be the first pre- 
occupation of the Cabinet. There must be a solution 
somewhere which both parties would accept, hard as it is 
to find one. Our own belief, as we hinted last week, is 
that the solution will be found in weekly wages to good 
hands, and the resolute dismissal of all men not on the 
establishment of the mine ; but that is only the opinion of 
onlookers, and practical experts may have a dozen better 
plans to suggest. Our point is only to deprecate the 
momentary peace which everybody is endeavouring to 
patch up, and which is based upon nothing except the 
profits which owners have been able to make during the 
immense clearance effected of their stocks, and which they 
expect also from the enormous temporary demand that 
must follow the cessation of the strike. Half the factories 
in North England are waiting to replenish their coal- 
stores, and the cities of the South, including London, may 
be counted as one gigantic and eager customer. There is 
no peace in a truce of that kind; and a peace which will 
last is essential to the development of English industries. 
England is not, as of old, mistress of all markets, but if 
she is to supply the world, must calculate to sixpences, 
and be able to calculate them months in advance. 





TRAMPS. 
Hager controversy on the eternal subject of vagabondage 
and vagrancy, which has been going on in the Times 
during the past ten days, has brought out not a few help- 
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ful suggestions on a matter which is of interest to all 
people who live in the country, and especially to those whose 
houses are situated on or near one of the great main roads 
leading to London or some other great town. The tramp 
is a perpetual nuisance, and any one who would suggest 
“a short way with tramps” would win the eternal grati- 
tude of those who are exposed to their depredations. The 
old test of successful government was complete security 
on the roads. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, when it wants 
to bestow the highest possible praise on a King, says that 
in his day a girl could walk through England carrying a 
bag of gold, and no one would dare to harm her. Cer- 
tainly, judged by the test: of the safety of the young person 
from annoyance, there is a great part of England which 
does not come up to the Chronicle’s standard. The 
lonelier portions of the main roads within a radius of 
fifty miles of London are by no means places in which 
people who know what they are about would like to let a 
girl of from fifteen to twenty walk by herself even in 
broad daylight. No doubt hundreds of women do walk 
along these roads even in the dusk, and never meet with 
any insult, but at the same time there is a quite per- 
ceptible risk, and a risk of so unpleasant a kind that 
the householder who can afford the luxury of special 
care for his women-folk greatly prefers that his 
daughters should not run it. It would be, we admit, 
an exceptional tramp who would actually offer violence to 
a lady when he found her alone, but there are plenty who, 
if their attempts at begging were not met in the way 
which tells the tramp that he is face to face with a 
person who cannot be intimidated, would make them- 
selves exceedingly disagreeable. It is by no means a 
pleasant thing for a woman to be browbeaten into giving 
a tramp half-a-crown, or if she refuses to give money, to 
be subjected to a torrent of abuse so filthy as to be an 
actual outrage. People who live in a tramp-frequented 
district have, in fact, no option but to tell their daughters 
not to walk without an escort except in the neighbourhood 
of houses. That, we contend, is a state of things disgrace- 
ful to a country which is in every other way made abso- 
lutely secure. Why should we allow our country roads to 
be made unpleasant by a set of sodden scoundrels too 
cowardly, as a rule, to commit real crimes, but willing 
enough to frighten women into paying them blackmail. 
For the rich the evil may be got over by girls going out 
in pairs—a tramp, strangely enough, would be afraid of 
molesting two girls when together—or with an escort. It 
is the women of the poorer class who are the chief sufferers. 
Girls are frequently sent on messages in the country, and 
have, of course, to go alone, and the tramps make them 
their prey, It is by no means uncommon to see a 
tramp prosecuted for robbing some girl going to the 
village shop or the public-house with a sixpence in 
her hand. But for one such case that is followed up 
by the police, there are ten that escape notice. It is the 
same story with the intimidation practised by tramps on 
women left alone in houses. The rich and the middle- 
class have dogs and servants, and are seldom interfered 
with; but the inmates of lonely cottages often live in 
abject dread of tramps,—a dread which the tramp instantly 
notes and takes advantage of. It is all very well to say it 
is stupid of the women to be so easily frightened ; but see 
what the situation is in a concrete case. A girl of fifteen 
or sixteen is left to mind a house three miles from any- 
where. Can we wonder that, after she has been alone for 
some five hours, and does not “expect father back afore 
dark,” that the visit of a tramp who looks as unscrupulous 
a blackguard as can be imagined, frightens her out of her 
wits? Of course she can, if she likes, take a high line, 
shut the door in his face, and say, “ We never give to 
strangers ;”’ but the law of “ might’s right” exercises an 
extraordinary amount of moral pressure under the circum- 
stances we have detailed. 

What, then, is to be done with the wretches who infest 
our roads? To begin with, we must point out that we 
do not for a moment advocate any course which would 
interfere with the free use of the roads to men, however 
low in the social scale, or however badly clothed and down 
on their luck, provided they do not act in such a way as to 
interfere with peaceable citizens. One does not want to 


makes thing unpleasant for the poor traveller, or to give 
the police the power to worry men merely because they are 
out of work. All we want to do is to harry the professional 
and semi-criminal tramp out of existence. 


The first 





step towards doing this is to classify the men who use 
the roads, and belong to the tramp class. Strangely 
enough, the modern attempts at analysis do little more 
than confirm that made by Martin Luther three hundred 
and fifty years ago, in the “Liber Vagatorum.” For our 
present purposes, however, we need not consider his twenty. 
eight species of tramps, but need only deal with the three 
great divisions of the frequenters of the road. First come 
the “ mouchers,” the habitual vagrants, who wander about 
and get their living by begging, and who have no idea, 
immediate or remote, of ever adopting any other calling, 
Next come the “travellers”—the name given to thoge 
tramps who can best be described as “ peripatetic members 
of the unemployed (? unemployable) class”—men who, 
as was said in Australia, are perpetually looking for 
work, “and praying God they won’t find it.” These mep, 
when they begin, may be fairly respectable; but they soon 
drift into courses little distinguishable from stealing and 
intimidation. Next come a certain small number of bond- 
fide workmen who are using the roads to get from one 
place to another,—who have, that is, a definite object in 
view, and are not merely wandering with the Micawberish 
hope that something, not tiresome manual labour, will 
turn up. Now it is obvious that what is wanted is, by 
imprisonment and other severe police action, to harry the 
two first classes out of existence, and to leave only the 
third. What is the best modus operandi for accomplishing 
this aim? First and most important of all,—cut off 
the supplies. If it were known that there was no living 
to be made on the roads under any circumstances whatever, 
the tramp’s calling would be anything but a flourishing 
one. If every householder could be got to swear a solemn 
oath that neither he, nor his family, nor his servants 
would ever give either food or drink or shelter or help or 
encouragement of any sort or kind to a tramp, no matter 
how pitiful his tale or how sad-eyed the child he tenderly 
held by the hand, the evil of vagrancy would be reduced 
at once by a half. Othello’s occupation would be gone. 
It is the knowledge that several hundred thousand pounds’- 
worth of subsistence is yearly given away at the back- 
door, that calls into existence the profession of a tramp. 
Next, means might be taken by ‘“ the way-bill or way- 
ticket system” to distinguish between the genuine 
wayfarer and the vagabond. That system, we take it, 
provides that the police shall issue way-tickets to any 
person desiring to tramp the roads in search of 
work; and that, if possessed of a ticket, the traveller 
should be free from all interference. The inability to 
show a way-ticket would not, of course, be punishable 
per se; but a person found on the roads without one, 
and without any visible means of subsistence, would 
be treated with the utmost rigour of the law,—which, 
we believe, is quite strong enough now for the purpose of 
making the professional tramp’s life a burden to him. The 
difficulty is to apply it without injury to the non-profes- 
sional tramp. In many American States, laws far severer 
than ours have been applied to tramps, and with great 
success. Yet another remedy for the vagrant nuisance is 
to punish with exemplary severity anything approaching 
intimidatory begging. At present the Magistrates are, it 
is said, hardly severe enough on this offence. 

The opportunities for leading a pleasant life on the roads 
might be further restricted by placing all casual-wards 
under a severe set of rules applicable to all workhouses. 
At present, the casual-wards are too often what Mr. Arnold 
White describes them, namely, hotels for the accommo- 
dation of thieves, bullies, cadgers, and the professional 
unemployed. They are, besides, nurseries of the worst 
form of tramps. In them, all sorts and conditions of 
vagrants are herded together ; and they become schools 
of iniquity and idleness, in which the art of “mouching’ 
is taught. One plan of checking these evils is to apply 
the way-ticket system to them; another is to conduct 
them on the cellular system. That is, the man who 
asks for shelter would be placed in a_ separate 
cell, and not exposed to the corrupting influences 
of a mixed company of scoundrels. The bond-fide 
workman on the tramp would welcome the change; 
and the discontent of the true tramp need not be con- 
sidered. In all probability, the reduction of the numbers 
relieved produced by the cellular system would more than 
cover the cost of its establishment. Our present method 
of treating vagrancy is absurd in the extreme. It has all 
the disadvantages, and none of the kindliness, of the 
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medieval system of indiscriminate almsgiving. The 

roblem is one which can be solved, and ought to be faced, 
not from the point of view of poor-relief, but of law and 
order. By all means let us watch the ordinary Poor-law 
administration, and soften it where necessary. We need 
not, however, take more time, or painfully deliberate, about 
the tramp-nuisance. That is a matter of pure police, and 
ought to be dealt with separately. Tf Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Fowler would look into the matter, and formulate a 
scheme to be adopted by all Guardians and all police 
authorities under a new Vagrant Act, they would deserve 
well of the community, and would do much to clear the 
ground for any attempt to deal with the non-criminal 
portion of the unem ployed. ‘ 








GENIUS. 

HERE are certain delusions which are proof against all 
human experience. Every one knows, and every one 
acts upon the fact that there is such a thing as Genius, i.e. 
the possession of mental powers superior not only in degree 
but in kind to the average, just as there is such a thing 
as exceptional physical skill, i.e, a handcraft which is innate 
and not merely the result of practice—the artisan with a mira- 
culous power of doing some difficult or apparently impossible 
task with ease and certainty, will generally tell you that he 
was “quite as good at it” when he first began. Yet, in spite 
of so plain and palpable a truth, mankind is always trying 
to get it admitted and written down and taken for granted 
that there is.no such thing as genius—or, at any rate, that 
genius is only an infinite capacity for taking pains. It may be 
true that Carlyle was not under the delusion, and that what 
he meant was something very different,—namely, that the next 
best thing to genius was the power of work; but if be did 
not make the blunder, thousands of others, able and simple, 
have done so. For example, even so great a man as Buffon 
fell a victim to the paradox. In his address on being ad- 
mitted into the Academy, he remarked, “ Le génie n’est 
autre chose qu’une grande aptitude 4 la patience.” Could any- 
thing be more absurdly ridiculous, more out of harmony with 
experience and the facts of existence ? No doubt genius may 
sometimes manifest itself in acts of patience, but to call genius 
the capacity for taking trouble is to confuse cause and effect. 
Unquestionably applied genius often takes the form of infinite 
patience, but that is a totally different thing. If the bent of 
aman’s genius is in the direction of minute observation, as was 
the late Mr. Darwin’s, it will make him apply himself with 
infinite patience to the end he has in view. Those, however, who 
argue therefrom,—* See; all that is wanted to make oneself a 
great naturalist is to plod on and never get tired of details, 
however insignificant,” make a great mistake. Patience and 
hard work may.be almost always necessary to make genius 
fruitful, but to speak of them as if they made up genius is to 
take a view of human nature which breaks down the instant 

it is tested. 

Perhaps it will be said, “if genius is not the power of work, 
what is it?” In other words, we are asked, if we take away 
the old definition of genius, to supply another. We are by no 
means prepared to accept the responsibility, or to admit that 
if we show the conventional notions in regard to genius to be 
wrong, we ought to give a true description. Still, something 
may be done to clear our ideas as to what genius really is. 
The Duke of Argyll has wisely laid it down that a true 
definition ought to be “a report on facts.” When we define 
a word, we ought not to consider what it ought in our opinion 
to mean, or what it would be convenient for it to mean, but 
what it actually does mean,—that is, what is the meaning 
instinctively and automatically attached to it by the world 
in general. Secwrus judicat orbis terrarum, is the definer’s 
guiding principle. By this, we do not of course mean that 
a sort of plébiscite of all persons who speak the English 
language should be taken as to the meaning of a word, 
and the decision declared to rest with the majority; but 
that we should consider and collect the general opinion 
of persons capable of estimating and understanding the 
significance of the word in question. That is the meaning 
of a word, and not the arbitrary sense attached to it by 
grammarians or metaphysicians. The meaning of a word, 
like the value of a thing, is settled by the estimation of 
those who use it. But what men mean when they talk 
about genius is sufficiently clear. If they say a man is a 
genius, or has a touch of genius, they mean that his mind 





is separated from the mind of his fellows by, as we have 
said above, some difference not of degree but of kind. “He 
isa real genius.” By this is meant that the man spoken of 
can apply his mind to this or that matter with results that 
could not be obtained from the ordinary man. “A perfect 
genius” for poetry, or mathematics, or classics means, again, 
that in regard to those matters the individual in question has 
a capacity not only beyond but different from the ordinary. 
Practically, no one doubts the existence of peculiar physical 
powers. They are admitted on all hands by men who do not 
trouble their heads about nice distinctions, but who have the 
facts before them,—by the gamekeeper, by the driver, by the 
printer, by the engineer. In every trade and profession you 
will find instances of men who can do things, and have always 
been able to do things, which can never be acquired by patience 
or study. The training of men for work which requires the 
highest possible nicety of hand is not really training. It is far 
more the selection, by experiment, of men born with the true 
touch. For example, we doubt whether the very greatest 
surgeons—the men whose success depends upon their ability 
to make sharp steel as sensitive as a finger-tip—perform their 
hundredth operation better than their first. They have more 
confidence, no doubt, but the sleight-of-hand is inborn. 
Nobody can train a medical student into a great oculist. It 
is only the ordinary man of whom it can be said that 
practice makes perfect. The man with the special gift is 
born perfect. But genius is only the mental side of this gift 
apart, and if the people whose business is with mind were as 
honest and as unsophisticated as those who deal with horse- 
racing or bricklaying, we should not hear anything more 
about genius being merely the capacity for hard work. To 
say that the bricklayer with the “ knack ” is only a bricklayer 
who takes pains, would be a patent absurdity. It is not less 
an absurdity, though a less obvious one, to say that a man 
with a genius for style and literary form is only a man who 
knows how to take pains. The poet, no doubt, must take 
pains, but no amount of taking pains will give him the genius 
of verse. 

It is interesting to inquire how it comes about that the 
world should have made so strung an effort to deny a patent 
fact, and to run directly counter to the teachings of 
experience. We believe that the reason is to be found 
in the instinctive desire implanted in man, at any rate 
while he is in a progressive stage of development, to see 
an average produced in all human concerns. Everywhere 
in human things is to be found the tendency to create an 
“average,’—“the divine average,” as Walt Whitman, anxious 
to belaud the present, called it. But genius and an average 
do not go together. If men’s minds only differ in degree they 
can all be levelled up, or at any rate, there can be a tendency 
in this direction which is not confronted with an impossibility. 
Hence men who are consciously or unconsciously under the 
influence of the idea of an average, find it necessary to explain 
genius away. It cuts into their fundamental notion. But it 
may be asked,—Why should mankind in general be so smitten 
by the notion of the possibility of averaging the world? Is 
not the reason to bé found in the fact that the notion, especially 
in its implied denial of genius, gives the maximum of incentive 
to human exertion? If men believed too strongly in the exist- 
ence of genius, they would be inclined to give up trying to do 
this or that, but would wait till the genius came to do 
the work or make the discovery. Too strong a belief in 
the separateness of certain minds would stultify human 
progress. The tendency to make out that genius is only 
taking trouble, and that we all could, if we would, be geniuses, 
is therefore a form of self-preservation,—a means of driving 
the great human machine at full speed, and getting out of it 
the maximum of work. Hence the belief in the non-existence 
of genius is likely to grow. It will, however, never be more 
than a half-belief, for the great facts of existence will be for 
ever offering it contradiction, while the men of genius them- 
selves will always be conscious that they are men apart. 
That consciousness is an almost certain, though not an abso- 
lutely certain, sign of genius. Most men of genius, though 
they may not confess it, know that they are not as other men. 
It is this fact, oddly enough, which prevents them from being 
arrogant. They feel the responsibility which the possession 
of superior powers implies, and realise how much would 
be expected of them were they to boast of their gift. 
Besides, genius as a rule carries insight, and insight makes 
man realise his weakness, not his strength. Hence in the 
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widest sense true genius, even though it may be restless and 
impatient, is seldom vain. The man of genius, too, can seldom 
help feeling lonely, and the sense of loneliness tends to any. 
thing rather than arrogance. 


POMONA’S PALACES. 

N entertaining the Court of the Fruiterers’ Company at 

the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor uttered a pious wish 
that Englishmen would be contented with English-grown 
fruits. In this he hardly did justice to the enterprise of that 
ancient Guild. The Fruit-market of London is without a rival 
in the world. Fair as the flowers are, grouped in the windows 
with all the dainty discernment of the modern florist’s art, the 
colour-masses of the fruit-shops outshine them all. They are 
the bright jewels of the London streets, reservoirs of colour 
and of perfumes. “ From this country,” says the Greek 
traveller, “there cometh an odour strangely sweet.” But 
even Arabia the happy never sends forth such a blend of 
perfumes as is breathed from Pomona’s Palaces, the fruit- 
shops of modern London. For the scents and colours of the 
perfect fruit are the quintessence of the scents and colours of 
flowers. There are colours which have no other names than 
those of the fruits which bear them,—fruits which have drunk 
the sun and transmuted its beams into hues. Time was 
when Pomona’s horn held little but apples and pears and 
figs, and spiky ears of corn. The barren plenty of the cornu- 
copia mocks us from a thousand conventional panels, in 
chapel, college, and hall, in contrast with the rich variety of 
Flora’s wreaths. Now all that is changed. Europe is our 
flower-garden ; but our orchard is the inhabited world, and from 
a hundred sunny shores come pouring in golden and purple and 
grey, scarlet, orange, crimson, and green, with bloom undimmed 
and essential juices fresh, the choice fruits of every climate 
from the temperate to the tropical zones. Flora is vanquished ; 
Pomona reigns; and the Seasons have joined hands to pour 
ripe gifts for ever into her lap. Scarcely one of the choicer 
fruits is ever “ out of season” in the capital of the Empire on 
which the sun never sets; and it is not without pardonable 
pride that the fruit-merchant of the Port of London claims 
to have banished winter, so far as its effects were marked in 
the absence of fresh fruit from our tables from Christmas 
antil June. 

In London, the orange-crop now lasts throughout the year. 
Formerly, in the months from May to October, the boxes of 
golden globes disappeared from the bright mosaic of the 
fruiterer’s window. Australia now supplies the want with 
fruit more rich and luscious than those from the groves of 
Andalusia. For no foreign tree has cultivation achieved so 
much as for the orange. The large, round orange of Florida, 
with its thin rind and fine flavour, is perhaps the most perfect 
which reaches our shores. But the Californian gardens, the 
mountains of Jamaica, the groves of Portugal, Messina, 
Beyrout, Andalusia, and Palestine, all contribute to our store. 
In return, it may truly be said of the orange, that it makes 
the desert smile. Wherever sun, sand, and water can be 
found together, the orange-groves are now covering the 
land. The irrigation colonies of California, Florida, and 
Australia pay their way by the sale of their oranges; 
and now the thirsty plains of Joppa send fruit which 
rivals that from the orchards on the Gulf of Mexico, at prices 
which have tempted even the Jew of Palestine once more to 
cultivate the soil. Citrons and pines have kept pace with the 
development of the orange-groves. We no longer depend on 
Naples alone for the rough-coated “lemon,” or on Cintra for 
tne small and delicate limes in their boxes strewn with 
coloured shreds of paper, and the lemon fruits in summer 
and winter alike in the London orchard. For us, the 
vine is never without fruit. The English vintage, grown 
under glass, has enormously increased from year to year, 
and good hothouse grapes are now within the reach of 
the most modest purse. The crop of 1893 has exceeded any 
known in flavour and in bulk. But the abundance of grapes 
would never fail, whatever the character of the English crop. 
Murcia, famed for wine and bulls, sends from the port of 
Carthagena its white grapes—rich, full, thin-skinned—in huge 
clusters, so delicately packed by the peasant-girls of Spain 
that the grey bloom is scarcely rubbed from the fruit. 
Almeria, further south, exports a cheaper sweet-water grape, 
which lasts from October until April. Wit! their tough, 
thick skins, they stand the voyage uninjured, packed in barrels 
with sawdust. But the only foreign grapes which rival or 











excel the English kinds are the Muscats fromthe Cape. They 
came as a surprise even to the experienced buyers of Covent 
Garden. When the boxes were opened and the soft, cork. 
sawdust was poured off from above and between the clusters, 
the grapes shone out like piles of chrysoprases of the coolest, 
most translucent green. The flavour is that of the finest 
English muscat sort; and the black grapes from the colony 
are hardly inferior in flavour and in beauty. This exquisite 

fruit reaches England in May, and may be bought through. 

out the summer at 2s. per lb. The Cape:peaches arrive a 
month before the earliest English sorts ripen, and those from 

California just after the latest have been plucked. The Cape 
peaches are of good quality. Those from the Pacific coast are 
not yet in favour, though their deep yellow flesh and apricot- 
hue will for some weeks be the chief decoration of the fruit. 

stores. 

There is no such instance of the creation of new tastes in 
food from without the country, as is shown in the growth of 
the liking for new fruits. The demand for the banana and 
the tomato is perhaps the most striking among many 
instances. It is not long since the banana, like the English- 
grown pine-apple, was only found upon the tables of the rich, 
Even there it was esteemed more as a curiosity than as a 
delicacy, and its flavour was likened to that of a sleepy pear. 
Now its green or golden masses, sheared from the tree-crown, 
are the glory of the London shops. It has become part of the 
food of the people, and is sold on the street-barrows side by 
side with the hard-featured nuts and apples and cheap foreign 
grapes, so dear to the London poor. So with the tomato; the 
scarcely appreciated luxury of twenty years since is now the 
common dainty of rich and poor. It is the stand-by of the 
English nurseryman. Thousands of tons are annually grown 
under glass of the finest English sorts, and thousands imported 
of the cheap foreign kinds. But the supply is wholly unequal 
to the demand; and before long the tomato will rank beside 
the potato as the indispensable garnish of every meal. The 
tomato takes the place of the water-melon of Eastern Europe, 
of Buda-Pesth, and Hungary. But the water-melon itself has 
this year won a place among popular dainties. The crop in 
Portugal and Spain has yielded even beyond the custom of 
this, the least exacting of all cultivated plants, except the 
banana. Large water-melons, exquisite in colour and in 
flavour, are selling at threepence and fourpence in the 
best shops, and in the street the poorer housewives have 
already learnt to buy them in place of the pumpkin and the 
tasteless marrow. True tropical fruits are now making their 
first appearance in the London garden, though for many years 
the Madeira pine-apple has won a place as a compromise 
between the costly but unequalled English-grown pine, and 
the beautiful but wooden-hearted fruit from the West Indies. 
English-grown pines still sell for as much as eighteenpence a 
pound, a large fruit costing from twelve to sixteen shillings. 
But the loquat and the custard-apple are still new and ex- 
pensive fruits. The loquat, like a reddish pear in shape and 
colour, was a Mexican fruit, which has lately been extensively 
cultivated in India. The liking for loquats is an acquired 
taste, and there are those who still maintain that it was 
created for monkeys—not for men. The custard-apple is 
alike in appearance, and in taste the finest of the tropical 
fruits yet imported to England. Its green rind is facetted 
like the stopper of a cut-glass decanter; and the “custard” 
within is of the consistency and taste of cream, whipped and 
flavoured as only the best trained hands know how. The 
li-chee, whose praise was always on the lips of old-fashioned 
Anglo-Indians, and of Macaulay, does not come in its fresh 
state to London. Withits fruit dried and shrivelled round the 
stone, its flavour is still unique. Should it ever reach England 
fresh, the beautiful outer shell will be found to be filled by a 
fruit like a greengage, but with a firmer, gristlier flesh, and a 
pervading flavour of lavender. The small “thumb ” banana, or 
“chumpa” of India, has not yet been imported into this country. 
In the East, as in South America, it is the only banana really 
esteemed for the table, unless as a cooked vegetable. It has a 
livelier flavour than the larger kind, without their flat taste 
and soapy texture. The mangois a strangely overrated fruit; 
but the mangosteen of Singapore fully deserves ita high reputa- 
tion. In time it may reach Europe in the cold chambers of 
the fastest steamers. But it is almost too delicate for trans- 
port. The late Duke of Northumberland, after infinite 
trouble and expense, succeeded in growing four mangosteens 
at Alnwick. He is said to have invited three other dukes to 
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eat them, to whom he declared that his experimental man- 
gosteens had cost him £1,000 each. Pomegranates and prickly- 
pears at a penny are a cheap decoration for English tables; 
nowhere in the vegetable world can a match be found for the 
mantling crimson of the ripe pomegranate, or the equal in 
getting and geometrical pattern of its thousand seeds. For 
those whose taste is still faithful to the tradition of English 
orchards and gardens, as the Lord Mayor desires it to 
remain, the English Colonies contribute an ever-growing 
choice from the old British stocks matured beyond the seas. 
Tasmania has filled the gap in the year-long supply of apples, 
just as Australia has completed the orange cycle. The 
splendid Tasmanian fruit, with the flavour of the finest russet, 
the juice of the poma vitx, and hues of carmine and gold 
which no russet ever wore, come into the market in May, and 
last until the crop of the English orchard is once more ready 
for the table. But New England is the chief rival of the 
apple-orchards of the old country, though the American rib- 
ston-pippin is still inferior to its English progenitor, the 
fast-disappearing chief of all the apple tribe. The Blenheims, 
the Gravensteins, and the Newtown pippins have displaced 
many of the less reliable produce of the Kentish gardens, as 
the little black Italian figs have elbowed out the intermittent 
supply from our native trees. The London fruit-shop is an 
epitome of the shrinkage of the world. Number the fruits, 
and count the lands in which they were gathered; picture, if 
possible, the manner of men who gathered them! The piles 
of fruit are an object-lesson in the dependence of England 
upon sea-borne food. Cato showed in the Roman forum fresh 
figs from Carthage, and argued that Carthage must be de- 
stroyed. The piles of foreign fruit may serve to remind us 
of what is, perhaps, the only side from which England is 
destructible. 





THE BORDERLAND OF LITERATURE. 
“ AST thou well considered all that lies in this 
immeasurable froth-ocean we name Literature? ” asks 
Teufelsdréckh of the man who would deny the existence of 
religion. ‘“ A Preaching Friar settles himself in every village 
and builds a pulpit, which he callsa newspaper. Look well, 
thou seest everywhere a new clergy of the mendicant orders.” 
And below the froth lie scattered “fragments of a genuine 
Church homiletic; nay, fractions even of aliturgy.” Surely it is 
better, without any reference to the greater or less importance 
of its component parts, not to call “ this immeasurable froth- 
ocean” by the one name, but to distinguish between the abiding 
depths and the evanescent foam of surface by guarding for 
the former only the name of Literature. It is true that 
Teufelsdréckh himself, in the passage quoted, is not careful 
to draw the distinction between the froth and the wave; but 
no one, assuredly, was less capable of confounding the two, or 
of confusing the place that is held by the Preaching Friar 
with that of the prophet. Names are given for distinction ; 
and if Literature is to serve for a name for the whole practice 
of letters, from the lower walks of journalism to the inspired 
utterance of the prophet-poet, then some other name must be 
sought for, inasmuch as the distinction is ‘one that must be 
made. This was evidently the view of an evening contemporary, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, whose wish to distinguish between 
literature and the ephemeral production of the journalist has 
brought down upon it the indignant wrath of the New York 
Herald and other of the leading newspapers of the United 
States. And yet our contemporary could hardly have stated its 
case much more moderately than it did. It had remarked that 
M. Zola bad failed to draw a distinction, which holds good in 
this country, between journalism and literature, and it added : 
.“Some journalism is literature no doubt, but a very large 
| number of the daily columns in a newspaper bear no more 
relation to literature than a tin whistle does to a flute.” As 
the Pall Mall Gazette itself says, the only fault to be found 
with such a statement is the aver-obviousness of the truth 
which it enunciates. Nevertheless the American newspapers 
seem to have taken offence, and have made an appeal to 
M. Bourget and a great number of other literary people to 
eontradict an opinion which they call “ridiculous,” and to 
vindicate them from the slur which they consider has been 
cast upon their profession. Roughly speaking, the truth of 
the Pall Mall’s assertion can be easily proved by the dissection 
-of an ordinary daily newspaper. An average morning paper 
contains fifty-six columns. Of these, twenty-four are devoted 
to advertisements (no one, we fancy, will claim that advertise- 





ments are literature); seven columns go to foreign telegrams 
and the bare statement of the day’s news; seven columns to 
letters from correspondents and reports of public ceremonies, 
weddings, &c.; and seven columns to the sporting intelli- 
gence. The first and last items we may safely say 
are not literature; though, indeed, the sporting correspondent 
often uses a vocabulary which, though restricted in meanings, 
is marvellously rich in synonyms. The second item we will 
leave undecided for the present:* Five columns of City 
intelligence (which would scorn, for its own sake, to be 
considered literature), three columns of the police news, 
three short columuis of original matter in the way of leading 
articles and paragraphs; and that is the whole paper. Those 
three columns, together with the seven columns which have 
been credited to the reporter and the casual correspondent, 
only make ten out of the whole fifty-six, and they are the only 
columns which could claim even the remotest connection with 
literature. Butis there any justification even on their part for 
such a claim?” Most people will say, not; and among those. 
people will probably be found the leader-writers and the re- 
porters themselves, who, however excellent their work may be, 
and however great the legitimate pride which they may take 
in it, are as a rule fully aware of its ephemeral character. It 
is not so much the quality of their writing as the purpose of 
it that forbids them to call it literature. It is the foam upon 
the immeasurable ocean, and not the wave. The leader-writer 
may have often before now produced an article which 
Macaulay would have been proud to own, or the reporter 
have written with the pen of Dickens; but where are their 
articles to-day ? 

On the other hand, there is some kind of middle term 
required which will cover those whose work is neither 
journalism nor literature,—not for the sake of the leader- 
writers and reporters, who are journalists in the fullest 
sense of the word, and have no reason to be ashamed of the 
name, but for those essayists whose writings are published in 
an ephemeral form, though neither their subject nor their 
purpose is of an ephemeral nature. These men are called 


journalists from the accident that they derive their livelihood ~ 


from the journal, but they have nothing to do with the true 
journalist. It is through them that literature does find its 
way occasionally into the daily paper, but that does not make 
literature of journalism. Some of Richard Jefferies’ work, for 
instance, made its first appearance in the columns of an 
evening paper, and was as undoubtedly literature in its 
fragmentary shape as it was when collected into the form of 
a book. It is apparently on the strength of their con- 
‘tributions that the journalistic claim to literature is founded. 
Longfellow wrote for the American papers, pleads the 
New York Herald, and therefore the American newspaper 
is literature. Mr. Gladstone writes for the Nineteenth Century, 
but that does not make the Nineteenth Century the Government. 
A host of authors of undoubted literary excellence, living and 
dead, have written for the daily papers in their time— 
among them M. Zola himself; but what has that to do 
with it? Moreover, it is even possible for a great author to 
write what is pot literature for a paper. Thackeray was 
a giant in the land-of literature, but it does not follow 
that his newspaper articles deserved such a title. But where, 
one would like to know, do the New York Herald and their 
friends intend to draw the line when they claim a place in 
literature for journalism? The leader-writer, of course, 
whether he wrote to denounce some passing measure of the 
day or to defend some eternal truth, would be among the 
literary elect, and with him the writer of shorter articles and 
paragraphs. The foreign correspondent, by virtue of other 
qualities than his frequent and amazing flights of imagination, 


would doubtless be included. The reporter—well, why not , 


the reporter, whose work not unfrequently shows real literary 
merit? But, then, if one reporter, why not another? There 
should be no invidious distinctions made in any one branch 
of the profession, and the reporter of the fashionable wedding 
or the police-court cannot well be excluded when his brother 
is admitted. The interviewer certainly must come in. Can 
we say that Boswell’s Life of Johnson is not literature ? 
Moreover, both of these last play far too important a 
part in American journalism to be omitted. Then we 
come to the gentleman who furnishes notes of what is going 
on in the City. He, however, would probably prefer to 
remain outside; a literary reputation might do him harm 
with his business friends. And last, but not least, there is 
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the littérateurx whose business it is to describe football matches 
and the morning gallops of racehorses, and to give the latest 
“tips” to the better. He deserves a place, if only in recog- 
nition of his efforts to enrich our common language with new 
words. And if these, why not the wielders of the scissors and 
paste-pot? Where, one asks, can the line be drawn ? 


The fact is that the name journalism is used to cover a good 
many employments for which it was not originally intended. 
Almost every person who supplies matter of any kind to 
a newspaper calls himself a journalist, even when his 
occupation simply consists of collecting other people’s. scraps 
to form a new dish. If this misuse of a term annoys those 
who have a better right to the name, surely they would do 
better to strive to restrict the meaning of journalism than to 
extend that of literature. On the other hand, there undoubtedly 
does exist a kind of borderland which is not journalism proper, 
nor yet literature. The great host of monthly periodicals, 
together with many of the weekly papers, although dealing for 
the most part with matters of the day, contain a large propor- 
tion of contributions which are neither altogether ephemeral 
in their purpose nor in their substance. We are not speaking 
of the novels, short stories, and other undoubted literary pro- 
ductions which as a rule, if worth anything as literature, are 
finally rescued from their ephemeral form and reproduced in-a 
more enduring shape, but of other work, critical, semi- 
literary, or even political in character, which, though addressed 
to a passing interest, deserves something more than the day’s 
consideration. It is not literature, we think, but it is certainly 
something more than the lightest froth of journalism. Pro- 
bably its producers would dislike to be called “ publicists” ; 
but that is about the only term which would really meet their 
cease. It is not the literary quality of their work which 
excludes them from literature, but the purpose of it. In point of 
literary excellence there is no doubt but that the critic’s 
review has often an infinitely better claim than the fifth-rate 
novel upon which he wastes it; and yet the novel, bad as it is, 
comes within the range of literature, and the review is outside. 
It may be admitted that in the profession of letters the line 
between what is and what is not literature is by no means an 
easy one to draw; but one rule at any rate might be made, 
that in literature litera scripta ianet—or, at least, it is written 
with the intention of remaining, and of surviving the day of 
its production. As a question of sentiment, it is fairly intel- 
ligible why some writers resent a name which confounds their 
profession with that of the sporting tipster. Let Teufels- 
drickh again be quoted for their consolation. ‘The jour- 
nalists,” he says, ‘are now the true kings and clergy.” It is 
true that his creator makes haste to add that this is one of 
his least sane remarks. 





EDUCATION AND DREAMING. 


LEADER-WRITER in the Daily Telegraph, a paper 
usually friendly to national education, made an attack 

upon it on Tuesday, which, if it were only true, would lead 
men to doubt seriously whether the education of the masses 
wasactually a good thing. Heattributed to it that wonderful 
development of the readiness to believe in short cuts to Utopia 
which is, we entirely agree with him, one of the marked and 
unmistakable features of our day. The “average product of 
popular education ” is, he says, the natural victim of visionaries 
and pretenders, and forgets the “stern lesson” that it is only 
through labour and suffering that any great advance can be 
obtained for the millions of mankind. That opinion is an 
important one because it is so plausible, a vast increase 
in human credulity as to the possibility of short cuts to 
general happiness having undoubtedly accompanied the 
spread of general education, and because the inevitable 
deduction, if it is accepted, is that all who have power must 
use it to discourage popular education. But then, is there 
any reason for accepting it? We have never been devotees 
of popular education, though we accept it as a moderately 
sensible, and, at all events, practicable way of softening man- 
kind, and do not expect from it either universal abstinence 
from crime, or universal thrift, or universal soberness; but 
this particular charge against it seems to us, we confess, 
wholly unfounded. The evidence of history is all the other 
way. The most desperate attempt ever made to realise 
heaven on earth by a short cut was made by the followers of 
John of Leyden, who were, for the most part, as devoid of 
what is now called education as the beasts of the field. There 








never was such a dream of the short cut to Utopia as was 
dreamed at the beginning of the French Revolution; and 
the agents of that Revolution were for the most part peasants 
and artisans entirely innocent of book-learning, who, even in 
Paris, were accustomed to have their wild newspapers read to 
them. The most definite effort at realising the Socialistic 
dream was, we have read, made in Rhode Island just before 
her educational system had been established, and was the main 
factor in defeating the opposition which that system had 
encountered; and it was before her people were educated, that 
Prussia conceded the agrarian law on which her State has 
ever since been organised, and which her people certainly 
regarded as their short cut to happiness. On the other hand, 
the effect of John Knox’s system of education in Scotland 
has been to make the country north of the Tweed for two 
hundred years singularly averse to social dreams, while the 
Prussians, educated for seventy years—two clear generations 
—have been the gravest and most sensible and self-sacrificing 
people of the Continent. We question if, even in England, the 
people are half as dreamy as they were in 1830, when they 
were profoundly ignorant, or whether the French working class, 
Socialist as it is, is half as confident of Utopia as it was forty- 
five years ago. The American school system which extends 
everywhere has produced a race whose special characteristic 
is sense so hard that they bear the most provoking evidence 
of the tendency of wealth to accumulate in few hands, with- 
out interfering, and shoot down the uneducated foreigners 
who form the strength of their Anarchist party, with a decision 
which, at all events, is far removed from dreaminess. There 
is far more Socialism in Austria, where the people are 
ignorant, and it is of a fiercer type than it is in Prussia,— 
where, indeed, it is little other than what we English call, 
either with sympathy or distrust, rather advanced Radicalism. 
We should have said, indeed, that popular education, which 
certainly diminishes the inclination to violence, was the best 
antidote to visions of short cuts; and that the educated artisan 
was, of all men, the first to recognise their vanity, even though 
he may in his heart feel a yearning to disbelieve the con- 
clusions of his own intelligence. After all, where have the 
half-educated tried to establish a Utopia? They have had 
nearly absolute power in the individual States of the Union 
for nearly a century; and if there are communities anywhere 
which believe in the doctrine of getting on by effort, energy. 
and hard work, it is the people of those States. The people 
of France are absolute masters through the Chamber ; and the 
idea of any Utopia gives them a shiver of horror, and they 
keep up the strictest laws of property known in the 
civilised world,—laws derided and detested in Ireland, 
where the population is far more illiterate. Here 
in England, the short cuts are heard of everywhere, except in 
the Chamber which represents the people; and were we to 
search for fanatic Utopians, it would be among the thoroughly 
educated and the clergy who have received University degrees. 
There is a new rush of hope in many classes, leading to a 
dangerous impatience, but it is most visible among those who 
have benefited least by the educational mill, 

Whether education, imperfect or perfect, increases the dis- 
taste for exceedingly hard or exceedingly protracted labour, 
as the Daily Telegraph seems to imply, is a different matter, 


and one on which we should be, on the whole, disposed to 


agree with the writer of Tuesday’s article. That educated 
men inspired by the hope of great rewards will work them- 
selves nearly to death, or, indeed, wholly to death, is certain 
from the experience of every day around us; but we doubt 
if the majority of the educated or semi-educated, until 
tamed to it by habit, like hard work. No doubt there 
are some facts against us. The terrible hours of labour in 
Germany, in Holland, and in Belgium are endured by men 
who are partially educated; and we have known Scotsmen, ful! 
of reading and knowledge within a limited groove, who worked 
at handicraft work with the steady persistency of Chinese. 
Hugh Miller, the well-known ‘mason and geologist, increased 
his industry with his cultivation. In Catholic Europe, too, 
the number of holidays observed by the people tends 
steadily to decrease, and we nowhere see, not even in 
Belgium, which is orthodox, an inclination to avail them- 
selves of the religious feeling which, if the population 
liked, would make the Sunday as completely a day of rest as 
itisin England. Nevertheless, we cannot but believe that 
education does produce some sort of dislike of labour, that 
the awakening of the powers of thought makes hard work, 
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unless it is in some sort artistic work, more oppressive and 
more tiresome. The employers, we know, complain of 
slackened energy, and there is throughout the world a dis- 
position to shorten greatly the hours of labour. Tt is sup- 
pressed in some places, as in Lancashire, by a wise self. 
interest, the people being aware of nearly irresistible com- 
petition ; but it exists everywhere, and not from the motive 
which the Union managers profess. They speak always of the 
use of short hours in compelling the employment of more men— 
naturally enough, for the unemployed weigh down the Union 
treasuries—hut we fancy their followers are not so disinterested 
or so fond of the failures among themselves, and that their true 
motive is a desire for less work, call it idleuess or a thirst for 
leisure, as you please. We suspect the “movement of the 
masses” will take that direction first of all, and are rather 
amused than surprised to see how much more eager they are 
for short hours if they can get them without paying too 
much, than they are for better or more spacious houses, 
which, so far as their votes give any indication, they 
do not care for at all. They will manage to shorten the 
hours somehow, and we are not astonished at their zeal. 
It is very disagreeable for a man who can think, to 
work more than eight hours a day, if the work is at all 
monotonous; and it is the disagreeable incidents of life which 
the masses, if they can, will bring to a close first. That is 
not, however, seeking Utopia, or at least we do not think so 
when Government clerks protest against an extra hour ; nor is 
it seeking a short cut to anywhere. It is the most natural 
expression of a feeling common to all humanity except the 
Chinese, in whom the very desire for idleness has been killed 
out by the “ beneficent whip” of hunger pressing steadily for 
centuries. We have a strong impression that the White 
world will halt and stretch its legs a good deal before it 
looks round in earnest for any Utopia, and that it will 
seek a little idleness long before it goes hunting after any 
dream. But, then, idleness is a dream? Well, perhaps so, 
if Europe is to be exposed, as seems probable, to the full 
competition of Asia; but at all events it is not a “short cut” 
to anywhere, and is not so regarded. The half-educated want 
it, they hardly know why; but in reality because increased 
power of thinking has made too much monotonous toil exceed- 
ingly distasteful. With the exceptions before mentioned, the 
fully educated are no more fond of it than the semi-educated, 
and rather strain their consciences in protesting that they 
are. At least, we would rather not hear their opinion if they 
were all ordered to work from eight to four, instead of from 
ten to four. It would be too blasphemous in expression to be 
pleasant. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


COAL-OWNERS AND COLLIERS. 

in the year 1858 I was, together with the late Messrs. E. 
Akroyd, Charles Buxton, H. Fawcett, W. E. Forster, Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, the present Judge Hughes, Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
Mr. G. S. Lefevre, the present Sir Godfrey Lushington, Mr. 
Philip H. Rathbone, and others, member of a Committee 
on Trades Societies and Strikes, appointed by the now 
extinct “ National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science,” the report of which was presented to the annual 
meeting of the Association at Glasgow, September, 1860. 
It fell to my lot to prepare an account of the West 
Yorkshire strike and lock-out of 1858. In doing so, I 
had the signal advantage of conferring not only with the 
leaders of the men’s associations, but with two colliery pro- 
prietors, and was able to say that “every fact, figure, and 
explanation” had been inserted “ which any of the persons 
consulted deemed important.” The dispute in question only 
covered a part of the field over which the present one spreads; 
I know no more of the latter than what is to be found in 
the newspapers—(the Times and Daily Chronicle, which I 
habitually read, afford a pretty good check upon each other),— 
but Ihave been struck by the recurrence on the present occa- 
sion of some of the features of the dispute of thirty-five years 
ago. 

One is the discrepancy between the statements of the em- 
ployers and the employed as to facts and figures. As to these, 
there is one caution which I would emphatically give, as 
founded upon abundant experience,—never to believe im- 
plicitly any general statements made by employers as to 








the (real) rates of wages or other conditions of labour. I do 
not mean by this to charge employers generally with inten- 
tional dishonesty, though “the tricks of trade” show that 
many of them are guilty of such; I assert. simply that they 
never can know the facts. In our competitive system, an 
employer’s worst rival is his nearest neighbour employer; 
and I do not believe that more than very few employers 
generally, above ail in the mining trade, are cognisant— 
except through their men—of the real earnings of men in the 
employ of others, or of the conditions under which they 
work. The employer will thus be forced habitually to 
generalise, in any statements on the subject, from his own 
experience, knowing nothing more except on the merest hear- 
say. Above all is this the case in mining, where the con- 
ditions of labour vary from pit to pit, and can only be realised 
by going underground. Except, perhaps, in some very broad 
seam of coal, there are, it may be said, no two mines in which 
these conditions are identical; and there are districts, in 
Staffordshire and elsewhere, in which, the coal occurring in 
“pockets,” and not in seams, the conditions are altogether 
abnormal. But even in mines of the ordinary type, assuming 
the nominal wages are the same, it makes all the difference to 
a man’s real earnings whether he works upright in a broad 
seam, or in various attitudes in a narrower one, or lying on 
his back, very often in water, in the narrowest; at what 
depth he works, and consequently at what increase of 
temperature; to the influence of what gases, if any, he is 
subject; or, again, what amount of preliminary labour, if 
any, has to be done before he can begin his proper work. In 
the former class of cases, the more unfavourable conditions 
translate themselves into a greater liability to sickness, 
earlier superannuation, earlier death ; which ought to be, and 
in the cheapest way can only be, provided for by the deduction 
from wages of a higher rate of insurance, but in too many 
cases are met by privation and misery, or the charity of 
others. So that, the nominal rate of wages being the same, 
the actual earnings of the worker during a series of years are 
perhaps only half, in the worst cases, of what they may be in 
the best. But then to these natural causes of variation in 
the real rates of wages must be added the human ones. I 
have been struck, in reading the accounts of the present con- 
flict, by finding the men still complaining, as they did in 1860, 
of “deductions ” from wages by the employers. I had hoped 
that these had ceased, as being for the most part, I presumes 
now illegal. I find I had been living in a fool’s paradise so 
far. Now, this is practically a matter in which one employer 
knows nothing of other employers’ doings. I shall never for- 
get with what perfectly honest assurance the employers who 
were good enough to assist me in my investigations into the 
West Yorkshire strike of 1858-59 denied to me the existence of 
a certain deduction much complained of by the men,—“ such a 
thing, we believe, did exist twenty-five years ago, but it is 
never heard of now,”—nor their amazement when, on opening 
a drawer, I pulled out whole files of pay-sheets supplied to me 
by the men, some with manuscript, some with printed head- 
ings, in which these deductions figured. It is obvious that 
whenever a single “deduction” is made in one colliery and 
not in another, the real rate of wages at the two must differ, 
though the nominal one may be the same. 

And this leads to another ground for receiving the general 
statements of employers as to the conditions of labour, with 
the greatest caution. In all general movements, whether of 
lock-outs or of mere resistance to strikes, it is always the best 
employers who are put forward by their less scrupulous 
fellows to state the employers’ case to the public, because they 
can make assertions in good faith which their character gives 
credit to, from simple ignorance of the facts. The case of 
the employers is thus invariably presented to the public 
under too favourable colours. Ido not believe that there ever 
has been a concerted movement amongst employers in which 
one or more of the good employers have not been hoodwinked 
by the bad. In some cases the former, when disabused, may 
have withdrawn from the conflict; in too many cases a mis- 
taken pride has kept them in it. Sooner than admit that they 
have spoken falsely in generalising from their own experience, 
they persist in that which from henceforth becomes on their 
part no longer a mistake but a lie. 

Do I say, then, that the men are to be implicitly believed 
on the subject of the conditions of labour? No; but far 
more readily than their employers. Man for man, the collier 
in the pit is likely to know more on the subject, not only as 
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respects his own pit, but others, than the employer in his 
office. For even in those model pits where men live 
and die in one service, there are always fluctuations in the 
personnel. Men leave through slackness of trade, restlessness, 
or other causes; outsiders come in. As the conditions of 
labour form always the most interesting subject of conversa- 
tion to the worker, the knowledge of one soon becomes the 
knowledge of all. This applies still more strongly whenever 
the men of several collieries are grouped together in any kind 
of organisation; and when that organisation has attained the 
limits of the Miners’ Federation, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the officials of such an organisation possess an acquaint- 
ance with the varying conditions of labour in the pits to 
which their organisation extends, which no official of 
@ similar organisation of employers can ever have. For 
the men are not rivals among themselves, as their em- 
ployers are; they have no reasons for secrecy, and if they 
had, no means of maintaining it, so that even if an official is 
dishonest and perverts the facts, he is sure to be soon cor- 
rected. Thus, whatever may have been the case at the first, 
I believe the statements of the officials of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion on the subject of the conditions of Jabour in the districts 
covered by it, may by this time be thoroughly believed. 

It will be observed that I have confined myself hitherto to 
the question of the conditions of labour. But the more 
prominent one in the present dispute is that of the rate of 
profits. As to this, until co-operative collieries exist, we are 
compelled to take the statements of the employers, but not to 
trust them; for profit is the very element in their business 
which employers, whenever they can, are most anxious to 
withhold from their brother employers,—and how much more 
so from the public! As to this, indeed, the men have no 
regular means of ascertaining the facts. They sometimes 
have private means of doing so; but as a rule their statements 
on the subject are mere guesswork, and tend always to 
exaggeration. Still, their guesses are often very shrewd, and 
deserve consideration. 

I have had no means of verifying myself the facts of the pre- 
sent conflict. I give these cautions simply from an experience 
on the subject of labour disputes, dating now as far back as 
the year 1852. I can express no positive opinion on the con- 
flict, though I must own that the fact of some employers having 
given no notice of reduction of wages, or having withdrawn 
it, affords strong ground for the inference that there was no 
necessity for it, more especially as the reopened pits are 
mostly the smaller ones, which are generally more costly to 
work. On the other hand, I must not be understood as 
approving of the policy of the Miners’ Federation in the 
present conflict. Whilst fully believing in Mr. Pickard’s 
honesty, I have always doubted his capacity to lead a labour 
war on so large a scale. And the adoption of that scale I 
believe to be a mistake. I believe it to be the true interest of 
the worker that the field of every labour dispute should be 
minimised, not maximised ; that the old trade-union policy of 
striking in detail, and leaving to the employers the respon- 
sibility of a general lock-out, was the true one. In the 
present dispute, I believe the calling-out of men from collieries 
where no notice of reduction of wages had been given, or even 
the allowing of such men to come out, thus transforming 
them from sources of income to burdens on the Federation, 
was a terrible mistake. I consider the outrages which have 
been committed, though very few in comparison with the 
area of the dispute and the number of men involved, are 
evidence that the conflict was entered into without sufficient 
previous discipline of those who were to carry it on. Above 
all, I miss both among masters and men that sense of respon- 
sibility to their countrymen which should be felt by both. 
It is a crime that poor men and women and children should 
starve with cold in London, because coal-owners and colliers 
are at loggerheads in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire. A way out of these now permitted civil wars 
must sooner or later be found. J. M. Luptow. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MIRACLES. 


[To THE EpiTorR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Dr. Abbott’s argument, in the Spectator of October 7th, 
would prove too much. If we are to reject the healing of 
the man’s ear because only one out of the four Evangelists 








record it, why not reject the order to return the sword to its 
sheath because only two out of the four record it ? Besides, 
neither of these two uses the words that Dr. Abbott quotes 
from Jeremiah, xxix. 


But what is the special objection to this miracle? I can 
understand an objection to all miracles. Why pick ont a 
miracle that almost verges on a natural process. In Sister 
Dora’s Life it is related that a man came to her in the hospital 
with half a finger chopped off. Finding that he had kept the 
missing part, she sent him home for it. And when he re. 
turned with it, she tied it in its place. It adhered, and the 
mutilation was cured. A still more remarkable case was once 
related to me by a physician who had been a pupil of Sir 
Charles Bell, the eminent author of “The Bridgewater 
Treatise on the Hand.” Sir Charles used to tell the following 
story to his class:—A surgeon who went over the field of 
Waterloo after the battle, found a man lying with his scalp 
cut off by a sabre-stroke. He picked up the scalp, and finding 
the man breathing, though unconscious, he ordered him to be 
placed among the wounded, clapping at the same time the 
severed scalp on his head, in order that it might be buried 
with him, for he did not expect that the poor man would 
recover. The following day, however, he found the man con- 
scious, and his scalp adhering to his head, but with the ends 
reversed; for the surgeon, thinking the man was dying, took 
no pains to fix the scalp properly. The man recovered, but 
had to wear his scalp the wrong end forward. 

Is it not certain, then, that the servant’s ear, on being 
immediately restored to its place, would heal very rapidly, 
and would almost adhere at once, especially in the case of a 
temperate man? At all events, the miracle would be no more 
than the acceleration of a natural process. And would not the 
fact of St. Luke being a physician account for his mentioning 
this miracle P—I am, Sir, &e., Matcoum MacCott, 

The Residence, Ripon, October 11th. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—I have to thank Dr. Abbott for his correction, in the 
Spectator of October 7th, of my very serious mistake, in saying 
that Christ’s miracle of restoring the man’s ear which Peter 
cut off was narrated in three of the Gospels, when in fact it 
is told by Luke only. I still think, however, that Luke’s 
account is historical. It is altogether unlike a mythical 
narrative. He mentions—xxii. 51—that on seeing Peter’s 
action, Jesus said, ‘Suffer ye thus far,” and touched the ear 
with his hand, and healed it. How are we to understand the 
words, “Suffer ye thus far” ? Whether we can explain them 
or not, they sound very like the accustomed words of our 
Lord, and very unlike the invention of a conscious or uncon- 
scious romancer. Alford (note in loco), writing about Luke’s 
account of the betrayal and apprehension of Jesus, remarks 
that, “ Our narrative is here distinguished even more than 
before by minute and striking details; ” and on the words in 
question he has the following :— 

‘* T understand [them] as addressed not to the disciples but to the 
multitude, or rather, to those who were holding him. His hands 
were held, and he says, ‘ Suffer, permit me, thus far,’ i.e., to touch 
the ear of the wounded person. If this interpretation be correct, 
it furnishes an additional token of the truthfulness of our narra- 
tive ; for the previous laying hold of Jesus has not been mentioned 
here, but in Matthew (xxvi. 50), and Mark (xiv. 46).” 

A different interpretation, however, appears possible,— 
namely, that those words were spoken to the disciples, and 
expressed his impatience, if we can ascribe such a feeling to 
Christ, at Peter’s hasty violence,—and that they meant, 
“Endure ye the wrath of man so far, but no farther.” In 
any case, the entire narrative has all the appearance of 
history, if only an arbitrary objection to miracles is over- 
come; and in Dr. Abbott this objection is not only unreason- 
able, but inconsistent; for in his work, “Through Nature to 
Christ,” he emphatically admits the crowning miracle of all, 
the Resurrection of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, October 10th. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





THE INSTINCT OF INDUSTRY IN ANIMALS. 
[To THe Epiror or THR “SPrectTaTor.”] 
S1r,—In your very interesting article on “The Instinct of 
Industry in Animals,” in the Spectator of September 30th, 
you appear to adopt the theory that an instinct is only a 
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habit which has become hereditary. This would appear 
certainly true were it not that it is inconsistent with the 
most remarkable of all the facts of instinct, namely, 
those same industrial and political instincts which form 
the subject of your article. In the case of bees, wasps, 
and ants, the industrial instincts cannot be due to 
heredity, because they are not propagated by hereditary 
transmission ; they are possessed only by the worker castes, 
consisting of imperfectly developed females, which do not 
produce eggs, but leave that function to the queens. This 
objection to the theory of instinct as being hereditary habit 
was first pointed out, I believe, in Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species ;” and it appears conclusive. Darwin endeavours to 
account for the instincts in question by natural selection 
applied not to the individual insects, but to the communities. 
J think this unsatisfactory. In the present state of our know- 
ledge a vast number of the facts of instinct, as of physiology 
and morphology, appear to be ultimate facts, capable of being 
compared and classified and explained in their relation to the 
life of their possessors, but not accounted for as to their origin. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Belfast, October Sth. JOSEPH JOHN Murpuy. 





THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


[To tHE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—In your interesting article on the late Professor Jowett, 
in the Spectator of October 7th, you give a most striking ex- 
tract from the sermon he preached in Balliol College Chapel 
on the occasion of Dean Stanley’s death. I happened to be 
present on that occasion, and was much impressed by the 
passage, which I have often repeated as a striking example of 
pulpit humour. Years afterwards I came across the very 
same sentence in “ Tristram Shandy,” where Yorick utters it 
with his last breath; and even there as a quotation from 
Sancho Panza. At the time I was certainly under the impres- 
sion that it was an original bon mot; but probably it was in 
reality introduced by some such expression as “it might be 
said of him.” As an example of the terse humour in which 
the Master so often delighted, I well remember being much 
struck with his summing-up of the life-work of some would- 
be teacher of mankind :—“ He left one disciple, and he left 
none.” The effect on the congregation was irresistible.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. B. 





SPARROWS. 


(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 


Sir,—Your correspondent “R. S.,” in the Spectator of 
September 9th, and the writer in the Daily News who thought 
my daughter’s “ self-contemplating sparrows” worthy of 
notice, may be interested in the sequel of the story, 
which came to me from Bangalore by the last mail. 
One morning she came into her room and found that her 
maid had caught one of the miscreants, and had tied his legs 
together with soft wool. My daughter says :— 

“T demurred to this as cruel (though it did not hurt him, and 
he was quite quiet), but she implored me to let him stop on the 
window-sill for an hour or so as a punishment. So we tied a long 
woollen string to his leg, and let him hop about, hoping to make 
friends with him; but as he refused all our overtures, after a short 
time we let him fly away. He must have gone straight to all his 


‘ brothers and sisters, for since that day no sparrow has ever 


appeared in my room, and my looking-glass no longer needs a 
covering, much to my maid’s satisfaction, as before, it was a case 
of a clean toilet-cover every day.” 

Trusting this instance of the means of communication 
possessed by birds may interest some readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E.G. 





DREAMS AND SMELLING. 
[To THE EpiTroR oF THE ‘‘SpEcTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I should be much obliged to you, and to your readers, 
if they can throw any light upon a subject which has much 
engaged my attention of late. Why is it that one never dreams 
of smelling, althougb, no doubt, certain perfumes (say that of 
covking) might produce a dream, say, of a delicious dinner? 
I have mentioned this subject to a number of my friends, 
who all acknowledge that my statement is true, but, without 
advancing any theory on the subject, they agree that one 
dreams of eating, talking, walking, flying, hearing both 
conversation and musical sounds, but never of smelling. 





I spoke to a couple of doctors, who also said, “ How 
interesting, and perfectly true! Odd, it should never have 
struck us before!” I asked, “Where are the olfactory 
nerves?” “In closer connection with the brain than any 
others.” I hardly know whether this subject would interest 
the British public, but it may interest the clever and scientific 
minds who find pleasure in your admirable paper.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., G. P. W. 








POETRY. 


SOME MEMORIES. 


A LUcENT clarity of young bright air; 
Soft, cool, sweet breeze ; 
The sheen of palms, too delicate for glare; ‘ 
Just stirring trees ; 
A witching freshness. Sweet young maiden-hour 
*T wixt blaze and shade! 
Poised like the open bloom of tropic flower 
Just ere it fade. 


A gentle night ;—awake, for moonlight seems, 
With quiet eyes, 
To look around, a living thing, and gleams 
On earth and skies ; 
In loveliness that overflows the brink 
Of my strait soul,— 
I must be larger, nobler, ere I think 
To grasp the whole. 


Yet over all my world this light of God 
Both shows and hides, 
Brightens what can give light in wondrous mode, 
But dark abides 
The mean, the base, the soiled. A vista see 
Of stately palms, 
With shining fronds which rustle daintily 
And murmur psalms. 





‘ A HOLIDAY. 


WE met, and swift our friendship grew 
Mid pine-woods fragrant, full of bees. 

With glimpses of clear water through 
And murmuring voices in the trees. 


The blue lake shone, the flowers were fair. 
We marked not how the days passed o’er. 
What wonder castles in the air 
Should rise upon Lake Leman’s shore ? 


Full of great purposes and wise, 
Your castle rose in splendour rare. 
All who should help your enterprise, 
Leader of men, you marshalled there. 


And toiling millions, by your aid 
Enlightened, purer, woke to see 
The sunlight break beyond the shade 

Of ignorance and misery. 


And my more humble castle stood 
A fair oasis full of peace. 
A home in which the weary should 
Find welcome, and their troubles cease. 


Alas! that holidays should end, 
That cloudy castles tumble down; 
The time has come, too soon, my friend, 
To take our way to London town. 


Back from the pine-woods and the sun, 
To weary days and foggy skies, 

And work that somehow must be done 
Between the sunset and sunrise. 


We two, from labour not exempt, 
Must part; yet friends we still shall be, 
Because of all the dreams we dreamt 
Beside Geneva’s inland sea. 


CuarRA GRANT DUFF. 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE UNITED STATES.* 
THERE are many people in this country who take up a new 
work by Mr. Goldwin Smith with a certain prejudice. His 
pessimism about England’s condition and future, and his ad- 
miration for the United States, however well founded and 
however wholesome they may be for a people which stands in 
need of “ discipline,” undoubtedly do not conciliate the majority 
of English readers; while the sympathies of neither political 
party are wholly with a writer who is in the habit of 
exposing the sophistries of Gladstonian Home-rulers, and 
dissecting the aspirations of Imperial Federationists with the 
game contemptuous force. Holding, as we have consistently 
done, that logic and statesmanship alike are on the side of 
those who champion constitutional union with Ireland, and 
repudiate the same connection with distant Colonies, and 
that the cause of union, rightly understood, has a clear- 
sighted defender in Mr. Goldwin Smith, we may yet con- 
fess to a feeling that his method of conducting the colonial 
controversy has not always been calculated to win the sym- 
pathetic assent of Englishmen. Many indeed are the faults 
with which as a nation we may justly accuse ourselves, and 
chiefly of a sort of lethargic indifference to vital Imperial 
questions, and of a too great confidence in our fancied 
strength; but the history of the last fifty years must 
surely acquit us of the charge of arrogance or selfish conduct 
towards the larger self-governing Colonies. The connection 
has, on the whole, been highly creditable to the mother-country 
and profitable to the Colonies; and to harp overmuch on past 
mistakes does not seem to us to be the best way to bring about 
the only union which can be hoped for, or to ensure its con- 
tinuance where it exists,—namely, the more or less senti- 
mental union founded upon community of race language and 
history. However this may be, any one who turns to the 
present volume with feelings such as we have alluded to, will 
be agreeably disappointed if he expects to find anything but 
the fairest treatment of the mother-country. The writer, 
indeed, almost goes out of his way to. place the conduct of 
Great Britain in the most favourable light, and in this re- 
spect, as well as in his outspoken criticisms, he seems to have 
had in view an American no less than an English public. 

‘No conflict in history,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “has made 
more noise than the Revolutionary War. It set flowing on every 
Fourth of July a copious stream of panegyrical rhetoric which has 
only just begun to subside. Everything connected with it has 
been the object of a fond exaggeration. Skirmishes have been 
magnified into battles, and every leader has been exalted into a 
hero. Yet the action, and with one grand exception, the actors 
were less than heroic, the ultimate conclusion was foregone, and 
er victory after all was due, not to native valour, but to foreign 
aid. 

We are not disposed to quarrel with this estimate, though 
the momentous character of this war to England, both in her- 
self and in her relation to Ireland, to America, to Canada, and 
to France, raise it far above the rank which these words would 
apparently assign to it. Separation, however—and too pro- 
bably angry separation—Mr. Goldwin Smith-looks upon as 
having been well-nigh inevitable, for the conception of 
colonial relations which placed the whole burden of Empire 
upon the mother-country and allowed the Colonies to lay 
protective duties on her goods had not dawned upon the minds 
of any of her statesmen or thinkers; and Dean Tucker’s 
advice to bid the Colonies begone, if they persisted in their 
refusal to contribute to the defence of the Empire, was accept- 
able on neither side. We will not follow Mr. Smith in his 
eloquent apportionment of the blame for the strife, owing to 
which the two great families of our race were estranged per- 
haps for ever, beyond remarking that he does not acquit the 
agitators and preachers of Boston, who did so much to push 
the quarrel to extremity, and that he recognises the natural 
sentiment of Empire which animated British minds and filled 
the heart of the “arbitrary and bigoted King.” 

De Tocqueville long ago noted how universal was merit 
among the governed, and how little common among the rulers, 
and deplored the progressive decline in the character of 
American statesmanship,—a fact which Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
description of successive Presidents, and of those, it may be 
added, who failed to become Presidents, confirms, and which 
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he attributes, like De Tocqueville, to the influence of jealousy 
in democracies. Nothing, by the way, in this book 
is more remarkable than the character-sketches with which 
it abounds; short and pointed, but comprehensive and 
picturesque, they always strike the dominating note. There 
is Alexander Hamilton, first in ability of American statesmen, 
but never popular; Patrick Henry, slaveholder and patriot 
orator; Calhoun, “idol and guiding-star of the slaveowning 
aristocracy,” buried at Charleston with the single word, 
“ Calhoun ”—a sufficient monument of his greatness—on the 
great slab of marble which covered his tomb; Webster, “ who 
as an orator of reason has no superior—if he has an equal—in 
the English language;” Clay, “a paragon of the personal 
fascination now called magnetism,” who, however, as a cynical 
critic said, could get more men to listen to him, and fewer to 
vote for him, than any other man in the Union. Nor can we 
omit the phrase about our own Burke, “of all rhetoricians 
the most philosophic who, though he goes deep into 
everything, seldom goes to the bottom;” nor the note on 
Fox, “a debauchee in politics as in private life, whose reckless 
violence and revolting displays of sympathy with the 
Americans, even when they had France for an ally, could 
only confirm the obstinacy of the King and his Ministers, 
and identify their cause in the eyes of the nation with that of 
the honour of the country.” 

More brilliant than any is the account of Thomas Jefferson, 
the greatest figure of the early days of the Republic after 
Washington, and before him in the vast impression he made 
on the character of his people. “Their political ideas and 
hopes, their notions about their own destiny and the part 
which they are to play in the “drama of humanity, have been 
his.” “Le plus puissant apdtre qu’ait jamais eu la démo.- 
cratie,” as De Tocqueville describes him, this enigmatic leader 
remains in America a popular idol. ‘‘Intently he listened 
for the voice of the popular will, and surely he caught its 
every whisper,” and his strength lay in his unbounded faith 
in the people and in the success of the great American ex- 
periment in democracy. His accession marks the fall of the 
Federalist Party,—the party of “strong government and 
English leanings.” 

“ Every vestige of the half-monarchical State which Washington 
had retained was now banished from the President’s mansion and 
life. No more coaches-and-six, no more Court-dress, no more levées. 
Although Jefferson did not, as legend says, ride to his inaugura- 
tion and tie his horse to a fence, he was inaugurated with as little 
ceremony as possible. He received an Ambassador in slippers 
down at heel...... Yet, with all his outward simplicity, the 
Virginian magnate and man of letters, though he might be a 
Republican, could not in himself be a true embodiment of 
democracy. He was the friend of the people, but not one of them. 
From him to the rough warrior of Tennessee, the hard cider- 
drinking pioneer of Ohio, and the rail-splitter of Illinois, there 
was still a long road to be travelled.” 


é 

The next great landmark in the onward progress of 
democracy is the accession of one of the five soldier Presidents, 
Andrew Jackson, in 1827. His predecessor, John Quincy 
Adams, had been the last President chosen for merit, instead 
of “ availability,” and “he was about the last whose only rule 
was not party but the public service.” But he was uncon- 
ciliatory,—would not go on the stump, or practise the arts 
of demagogism. Jackson’s entry into Washington was likened 
to the inundation of Rome by the Northern barbarians. 
A ruthless proscription inaugurated the spoils system, and 
Webster in a powerful oration gave voice to the alarm felt by 
good citizens. If any man in such a community could medi- 
tate usurpation, he would act, says our author, as Jackson 
acted :— 

“He would stretch his power under pretence of asserting 
popular right ; he would give himself out as the embodiment of 
the popular will; he would degrade Constitutional Assemblies and 
the Judiciary ; he would ostentatiously appeal from their judg- 
ment to that of the people; he would corrupt the public press ; 
and he would stir up the hatred of the poor against the rich.” 
An ominous echo of much that is being said in England 
now! In America, however, then as now, there are many 
things more important than politics, and in these the country 
was making giant strides, and in the settlement and develop- 
ment of vast territories, in industrial expansion and invention, 
the best energies of the nation were more worthily absorbed. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s name is identified with the movement 
for the absorption of Canada in the United States, and in the 
preface to this book he looks forward to the voluntary 
reunion of the American branches of the race within the 
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pale of the American Commonwealth. While admitting the 
force of the geographical argument in favour of commercial 
nnion which he so ably stated in his work on Canada, we 
doubt whether his strenuous advocacy of political union has 
been very well-advised from his own point of view. It has 
undoubtedly called forth a display of anti-American feeling ; 
political leaders in Canada seem united in their loyalty to the 
Mother-country, and recent events there seem to show that he 
has underrated both the will and the power of Canadians to 
remain independent of their great neighbour. In the present 
work he brings out so clearly the historical reason of the 
original separation, that it is curious that he should fail to 
estimate at its proper value the spirit which still keeps the two 
nationalities apart. The close of the Revolutionary War was 
marked by an explosion of violence in the States against the 
large minority who remained faithful to Great Britain. Execu- 
tions, proscriptions, and confiscations drove them from the new 
Republic, and the Loyalists took refuge in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Upper Canada; so that if,as Mr. Smith says, 
a power hostile to the Republic should ever be formed under 
European influence in the north of the Continent, the Ameri- 
cans will owe it to their ancestors who refused amnesty to the 
vanquished in civil strife. Space fails us to touch on the history 
of slavery, of the great struggle, and of the reconstruction of 
the Union, with which this volume closes; but nothing can be 
better than the rapid and admirably clear summary of events 
and the statesmanlike comments of the pages which deal 
with this portion of the history. In all the gifts of the 
historian, indeed, Mr. Goldwin Smith is pre-eminent, and in 
none of his too few and fragmentary writings have they been 
more brilliantly displayed than in this. He promises us a 
companion volume, treating of the recent history of parties 
and the questions of the present day; and when this is com- 
pleted, ignorance of the main outlines of the constitutional 
and political history of the United States will be inexcusable 
in an Englishman who has Maine, Bryce, and Goldwin Smith 
to instruct him. It is infinitely to be desired that American 
writers of equal influence would undertake to place before 
their countrymen in the same philosophic and sympathetic 
spirit the glorious history of Great Britain,—their heritage 
as itis our own. It is impossible to believe that a better 
understanding would not be the result, or that the rancour 
of politicians competing for an Irish vote would then much 
longer be allowed to dictate the relations between the two 
greatest free nations upon earth. If such a change could 
come about, how different, to quote words used by Mr. Go!'d- 
win Smith in a similar connection, “might be the history of 
our race,—perhaps to the end of time!” 





THE GREAT BARRIER REEF.* 
THE issue of this truly regal description of one of the wonders 
of the world, the Great Coral-Reef of Australia, will doubtless 
once more animate the discussion on the structure of coral- 
reefs, begun by Charles Darwin fifty years ago. The theory 
of subsidence advocated by him has been triumphantly de- 
molished by some naturalists, who, however, have signally 
failed to replace it by an explanation carrying even the 
smallest conviction with it. And so far as the Great 
Barrier Reef itself is concerned, the subsidence theory 
appears likely to receive stronger circumstantial proof than 
its author ever claimed for it; for Darwin was humble 
about it, and wrote that there was little to support his view. 
Humility is not the distinguishing characteristic of the age, 
and is certainly not admitted by the modern school of 
naturalists into their list of qualifications. Because the great 
workers of the past century have been convicted of absurd 
errors, we should not haste to depreciate them; and it is surely 
unwise to discredit Darwin, who began the movement which 
we of this nineteenth century are so proud of. Great men 
make great mistakes,—granted ; but where they trod carefully, 
it behoves us to do the same, lest we take hold of ourselves 
“too soundly by the nose.” Those who have actually seen 
and studied the Great Reef, have remarked indications of sub- 
sidence; and Mr. Kent compares the fauna of New Guinea 
and the Australian mainland, to show that at a distant epoch 
these countries were joined, where now six or seven fathoms of 
coral-studded waters intervene. A corresponding upheaval 
would render most of the channel between the coast and the 
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Reef impracticable for vessels; and an upheaval of forty 
fathoms would connect Australia and Tasmania once more, 
and only the outer fringe of the Great Reef would remain to 
be washed by the sea. 

The Great Barrier Reef lies on the north-east coast of 
Australia, and is, indeed, entirely within the territory of 
Queensland. From its northern end in Torres Straits, about 
seven-and-a-half degrees south, to Lady Elliot Island, situated 
in the parallel of twenty-four degrees, it is twelve hundred 
and fifty miles long. The distance from the mainland to the 
outer fringe of reefs varies from the New Guinea end, where 
it is ninety miles, to thirty miles in the middle portion of the 
Reef ; and again, from forty and sixty to a hundred and fifty at 
the southern end. Between the series of outer reefs and the 
mainland lies the “Inner Route,” a calm inland sea studded 
with islets, reefs, and shoals, and sheltered from,— 

“The long wash of Australasian seas,”— 
and serving as a tranquil waterway for the largest vessels. 

The first impressions which we received concerning the 
nature of this great wonder were not favourable. The cele- 
brated Cook—a name which, alas! unfortunately somewhat 
clogs the palate of the explorer—brought home a forbidding 
account of the dangers of its cruel edges, and the barrenness 
of the land behind it. We need not be surprised at his opinion 
of the Reef, for he had no time to examine the oyster-beds and 
the pearl-shells, or to caleulate the numbers of the béche-de- 
mer. The Great Reef was a wonder, but, if the pun may be 
allowed, it was a wonder the famous navigator got safely away 
from it. As to newly discovered lands, they are generally 
described as barren and uninviting. The cruise of the ‘ Fly,’ 
under Captain Blackwood, in 1842-46, accompanied by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Jukes, furnished a careful and comprehensive 
account of the Barrier Reef, its shape and structure. It is 
impossible to convey to the reader the appearance presented 
by the coral islets and reefs of this extraordinary animal 
growth. Imagine a landscape of low rocks of all sizes and 
shapes, some miles in length, some only yards in circum- 
ference, separated by pools, beneath which millions of corals 
and anemones and oysters and brilliant fish are displayed in 
living magnificence ; the rocks above-water for the most part 
covered with bleached and living corals in every stage of life 
and decay and erosion, and exhibiting at their edges the 
exquisite colours of different varieties of coral animals; and 
amongst the innumerable shapes and excrescences, occasional 
large, symmetrical, spherical boulders, consisting entirely of 
a single coral growth, and resembling enormous coloured 
sponges with regular convoluted markings. Imagine this, we 
say, at low-water, under an Australian sky, when the water 
is still; and the eye that hungers for striking scenery may 
satiate itself. The sharpness of definition incident to the 
clear atmosphere of Australia has enabled Mr. Saville-Kent to 
produce some astonishingly realistic coral-scapes of the Great 
Reef by means of photography. The tone and shadows of 
some of the reef-views are not only soft, but with a fine 
evening clearness of light; and the water itself is admirably 
rendered with the submerged corals, and sometimes the 
uncouth béche-de-mer. The depth and definition we associate 
with photography is present, of course. A beautiful example 
of a coral-reef is that one taken from the Crescent Reef, 
Outer Barrier Series, No. 6. An equally fine photograph is 
that of the stinging-anemone. The colours of the living 
corals are brilliant and rich beyond compare; and displayed 
as they are without stint, one is forced to remember that 
truly American, but none the less happy, phrase of Artemus 
Ward’s, “regardless of expense,” which he applied, we 
believe, to the sun shining in its strength. Some will 
be reminded of Gray’s famous lines. And it is truly a 
marvel, when we think of the thousands of square miles 
covered with these lovely living blossoms. A “ brain” coral 
—so called from its convoluted ridges—shown in one plate, 
was a rich, golden-brown on the ridges, and a velvety green in 
the recesses; a stag’s-horn coral, belonging to the Madrepora 
genus, is a rich golden-brown, tipped with white; another 
variety is bronze-green, with yellow tips; another, bright 
shrimp-pink, with golden tips; another with stems of pale 
yellow or buff-white, and tips of china or turquoise-blue ; 
and the polyps themselves in the ends of the branches are an 
emerald-green ; and soon through a bewildering and gorgeous 
scale of contrasted colours, profuse and intense almost beyond 
the most vivid imagination. 
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The most valuable industry of the Great Reef is the pearl- 
shell fishing. Pearls, be it remarked, are only an incident in 
the pursuit of the mother-of-pearl. Torres Straits is the 
fishing-ground, and the best pearl-shell known is raised from 
off the New Guinea coast, at the depth of twenty fathoms. 
The average value for the last five years of the exported 
pearl-shell is stated at £69,000. The search for the shell is 
conducted in luggers of ten tons and upwards, which are 
manned by the diver, the tender (who manages the life-lines 
and breathing apparatus), and four pumping-hands. The 
wages are good, but the work hard. The diver gets £3 for a 
hundred pairs of shells; and if the yield is six hundred pairs 
a month, he may earn £200 a year. The price obtained by the 
shelling-stations is £90 a ton. These are average prices, for 
the take varies, and the price of the best shell is more than 
double the average. Pearl-shell is obtained also from 
Western Australia, Bombay, Egypt, Zanzibar, Linga, and 
Manilla—the best of which, twenty years ago, before the dis- 
covery of the Torres Straits’ wealth of shell, sold for £400 a 
ton—Penang, Macassar, Shark’s Bay, Ceylon, and Polynesia 
generally. It is the “black-lipped” or “Tahiti Black ” 
which produces the best pearls. 

The oyster and béche-de-mer fisheries together average 
about £30,000 a year, two-thirds of this value being from the 
béche-de-mer. The head-quarters of the oyster-fishery are 
Moreton and Wide Bays, quite at the southern end of the 
Great Reef; but all the varieties exist in the tropical waters, 
and their true habitats are the coral-islets of the Great Reef. 
Oysters are cultivated on various surfaces, fascines, split- 
palings coated with cement, cemented tiles, &c.; but the 
“split-paling ” contrivance is the most convenient and suc- 
cessful. As yet it has not been found necessary, such is the 
fecundity of the Queensland oyster, the ordinary commercial 
variety, Ostrea glomerata, to dredge for the embryo, as is done 
in European waters. A remarkable feature of oyster-life is 
@ mangrove bank of oysters, where the molluscs cling to the 
roots of the red and white mangrove. Oyster-cultivation 
seems a remunerative and by no means laborious occupation, 
and a healthy one too. 

The béche-de-mer belongs to a group called the Holo- 
thuride, of the class Echinodermata, which includes all 
varieties of “star-fish” and spine-bearing sea-urchins—the 
“sea-slugs” and “sea-mouse” of our coasts. The French 
name is derived from the “ bicho-do-mar” of the Portuguese 
navigators. The Chinese, those eaters of expensive soups— 
witness their “bird’s-nest soup ”—have for ages eaten 
them. They are caught at low-tide by wading. The 
fish vary from eighteen inches to three or four feet, 
but when boiled and dried they shrink to a few inches. 
The value of the dried fish is about that of the pearl-shell. 
The fish-supply of the Great Barrier Region is varied, and 
contains some excellent eating-fish. The size of a 30 lb. 
mackerel alone is enough to make one’s mouth water; and this, 
the horse-mackerel or king-fish, if boiled like salmon, makes a 
capital table-fish. The rest of the mackerel family, the 
herrings, the cods, and the salmon, are not well represented. 
The Australian whiting, which is not the same as ours, isa 
useful and important fish. The flat-heads are fairly abundant, 
as are the sea-pikes; and the genus Belone, allied to our 
“ green-bone,” is represented by a good fish, the Fitzroy gar- 
pike; but the best-known Queensland fishes are the grey 
mullets, the sea-mullet being the most valuable species, this 
fish reaching ten or twelve pounds. Smelts, anchovies, and 
other fish are known, particularly the shovel-nosed skate, 
which may attain a hundred pounds. Some beautiful colours 
areseen among the non-edible families. With these brilliant- 
hued fishes, set forth in their glory together with the coral- 
animals, in some fine chromo-plates, we must reluctantly leave 
the Great Barrier Reef. 

Mr. Saville-Kent’s quarto volume is a handsome one, worthy 
of its subject, and it is enriched by photographs of the typical 
seenery of the Great Reef, the fishes, and coloured plates of 
the more striking animals and fishes. It is chiefly descriptive, 
but an area so vast could hardly be treated in any other 
manner; and information of the most varied and interesting 
character is provided hand-in-hand with the more esthetic 
details. It deserves to be studied, for the Great Reef is 


unique,—one of the most strange and yet beautiful features 
of the Southern hemisphere; and, moreover, it belongs to 
the British Empire. 








SOME FRENCH WRITERS.* 

Most English people who are interested in modern French 
literature are likely to be readers of the Fortnightly Review, 
There, in the last two or three years, they have occasionally 
met with articles by Mr. Edward Delille, an American whose 
knowledge of all things French, especially Parisian—a know. 
ledge probably helped to completeness by his name—enables 
him to write on French matters with all the ease and cer. 
tainty of a native. The literary figures of present-day Paris, 
the poets and novelists, are his favourite subjects; but he 
does not keep strictly to living men or to the end of the 
century,—Charles Baudelaire and Guy de Maupassant being 
included in his list. 

These Fortnightly Review articles have been collected and 
published in the present volume. Reading them again and 
all together, the effect is certainly saddening. So much true 
and remarkable genius, so little greatness of character; so 
much brilliancy and so little power,—power, at least, of that 
kind which leads the world and humanity to a higher level. 
Mr. Delille does not venture to claim this for any of his 
subjects, except for M. Maurice Barrés; and here we hesitate 
about agreeing with him. Perhaps it is a pity, however, that 
a purely literary critic should concern himself at all about 
moral tendencies. In studying men like these, it is necessary 
to remember that the heights of genius and of moral strength 
have unfortunately no connection with each other. If they 
meet on equal terms in one man, you have the highest point 
possible to be reached by humanity, and the rarest. It is far 
more likely that the genius, if it is there, will overbalance the 
rest of the character, as it has done in such cases as Guy de 
Maupassant, Baudelaire, Verlaine. Then the critic’s lamen- 
tations are of no avail. He may pity and grieve, but he can- 
not alter the state of things. It is not of much use to repeat 
undeniable truths, such as that we “have within us a very 
regiment of forces of various nature. But that regiment 
must have a leader, or life can but end in miserable defeat.” 
Everybody knows that, though everybody, in looking round for 
a perfect man, would not agree with Mr. Delille in selecting 
Goethe. The perfection of selfishness is not the highest ideal 
of humanity. 

Mr. Delille, however, does not waste much time in pointing 
out the directions in which these distinguished Frenchmen 
fail of success. He gives the fullest appreciation to genius 
which has not yet gained any very widespread honour, even 
in its native land. Baudelaire, for instance, is not a writer for 
the multitude. Yet the shadow which has rested on Baude- 
laire has concealed much work of the most faultless fineness 
of thought and workmanship, as well in prose as in poetry. 
Petits Poemes en Prose are exquisite, and the volume of prose 
essays, L’ Art Romantique, ‘that collection of most searching 
and suggestive, most brilliant yet solid studies in the very 
best literature of his day,” is further truly described by Mr. 
Delille as “ perhaps the most admirable literary criticism yet 
known.” Another of the author’s most sympathetic studies 
is that of the poet Verlaine, and it lands him in all the diffi- 
culties mentioned above, for with great admiration for Ver- 
laine’s delicate and sometimes charming art, he is deeply 
troubled by his shortcomings, and points them out unsparingly. 
There is not, indeed, a more striking instance in modern 
literary life of the weakness that waits on a certain kind of 
genius. We must rebel, by-the-by, against the description of 
Verlaine as “a poet great even as the greatest, and pitiful 
and terrible beyond compare.” Verlaine is a great artist and 
an original poet; but he is not Dante. 

One of the most attractive critical essays in the volume is 
that on Pierre Loti, whom, however, especially considering 
Pécheur d’Islande, we should be inclined to place on a rather 
higher level among contemporary writers than Mr. Delille 
does. Neither can he quite satisfy himself with M. Paul 
Bourget; and this, we think, is decidedly the poorest of his 
attempts. It is slightly second-rate in form, too, beginning 
with an interview, and an exact description of M. Bourget’s 
appearance and dress, not forgetting the furniture of his 
rooms. 

The writer who pleases Mr. Delille best is M. Maurice 
Barrés. In him he finds revolt against the poverty of inward 
life which underlies the outward refinement of so much 
modern literature, and he cheerfully undertakes the task—a 
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difficult one—of unravelling the mazy meanings of Sous 
[Gil des Barbares, L’ Homme Libre, and Le Jardin de Bérénice. 
He suffers keen distress—as many honest admirers of M. 
Barres, who saw in him a possible regenerator of French life 
and literature, must have done—when these three volumes 
of dreams, fanciful aspirations, and “noble fever,” end in 
recommending the systematic seeking of “a considerable 
material independency.” Materialism thus has the last word, 
—money is the one thing needful. Mr. Delille does his best 
to excuse his ideal writer :— 

“Herein, some may think, is involved a base surrender to the 
Zeitgeist ; but I, for my part, fail to perceive why that which 
would be considered a highly commendable ambition in a pork- 
butcher, should by any one be deemed a dishonourable inclination 
on the part of one of the most delicate, distinguished, original, 
ardent, and naturally aristocratic individualities of this time. 
What amount of self-seeking, or even money-seeking, definitively 
could overcome or outweigh the innate nobility of the author of 
Sous V@il des Barbares, Un Homme Libre, and Le Jardin de 
Bérénice ?” 

This is a singular little argument, and leads one to ask what 
is the use or the meaning of being innately noble, delicate, 
distinguished, &c., if all is to lead to nothing better than 
“Pig-philosophy”? Suppose we turn from the Jardin de 
Bérénice to that fine piece of writing, the preface to M. 
Bourget’s Le Disciple. M. Bourget may be what Mr. Delille 
calls him, a mere dexterous and brilliant man of letters. He 
may have his limitations both from a literary and a moral point 
of view. But those few pages of clear, strong language and 
high and worthy sentiment have had a better influence on 
the young men of France, we suspect, than all the involved 
allegorical dreams of M. Maurice Barrés, leading down to a 
degraded doctrine, for which it is all very well to find an 
excuse in “ life’s unbearable conditions.” 

There are two essays in this volume which some readers 
may find more interesting than the purely literary ones. These 
are “Chez Pousset: a Literary Evening,” where one finds 
one’s self in a truly Parisian scene, among actors, poets, 
novelists, at their favourite café; and “ Card-sharping in 
Paris,” an article which really has no business at all in a 
volume of literary criticism, but gives curious glimpses of 
yet another side of Parisian, or rather Bohemian, life. 

We have one or two further remarks to make on the book 
as a whole. It is a pity that Mr. Delille should have found 
it necessary to translate so many of his prose quotations, 
especially from M. Barrés, who adapts himself to the process 
less than most people, into what is often rather mongrel 
English. Why should M. Barrés’s philosophical remarks 
receive a treatment which the boldest translator would hardly 
venture to bestow on Verlaine’s lyrics, even for the sake of 
readers supposed to be ignorant of French? By-the-by, 
Verlaine wrote— 

“Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme ! 
Un arbre, par-dessus le toit 
Berce sa palme ;” 

—not balance, which any one acquainted with the rules of 
French poetry must see to be impossible. This leads us on to 
say that there has been a good deal of carelessness in the 
printing of the book, wrong letters here and there suggesting 
that the proofs have not been thoroughly looked over. This 
is worth noticing in case of a second edition. We would also 
suggest to Mr. Delille that his book would be improved as a 
work of art—good as it already is—by a little toning-down 
here and there in the matter of style. For instance, in 
describing Baudelaire’s rage with a woman who dared to tell 
him that Alfred de Musset was the only poet she knew, it is 
hardly necessary or admirable to end the little scene thus: 
“Poor Musset! Poor Baudelaire! Poor ‘lady’! Amazing 
world!” Many writers, scorned of Mr. Delille—* Nothing 
easier than to write nothings with freedom, fluency, and 
finish: vide the columns of the English daily and weekly 
literary press”—would know better, whatever their lack of 
originality, than to revel thus in notes of exclamation. 





MISS WORDSWORTH ON THE DECALOGUE.* 
Miss ELizABETH WORDSWORTH is Principal of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford. The connection of her family with the 
“high thinking” of England, as well as her own gifts, would 
doubtless obtain consideration for her words; but they have 
a twofold interest in their present appeal in volume-form to 





* The Deralogue. By Elizabeth Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1893 








cultivated girls, and in their previous treatment of the sub- 
ject for the unique audience of the Hall. It is a limited but 
very interesting set of personalities over whom Miss Words- 
worth exercises discipline and influence ; their possibilities 
are great. The class to which the printed study might be 
useful is one of the most interesting to lead, and by no means 
the most accessible to religious educational influences. 

Except for the inevitable limitations of womanhood, there 
is, as yet, every chance that the majority of feminine students 
will make more practical use of their training, paid or unpaid, 
than the majority of equivalent young men. It is difficult, of 
course (everything is difficult, if we begin to think about it), 
but it is quite simple for those young women to use 
their influence who, by marriage or position, have the 
right to make the home, the school, the institution, or to 
head a movement, or even to slip into any definite though 
subordinate post when the community days are over. It is 
much more complicated to fit the new definite education to 
the old indefinite home. Home-worries and home-burdens of 
what may be called the apparently unnecessary kind, are not 
quite so readily borne by those whose grown-up lives have 
opened in a community where comparatively little is at the 
mercy of caprice, where those who are not contemporaries 
have for their chief obvious objects the convenience and 
stimulus of the younger generation, and all alike are bent on 
the same class of recognised interests. But on the home- 
coming the girl sees, for example, her mother worried with 
accounts, and would be willing, and not unwilling, to help her. 
It would seem obvious that the daughter should do what 
would take her “ fifteen minutes to set straight and three to 
explain to any one!” But the girl does not realise that what 
is wanted is not the speedy and correct doing of those ac- 
counts—which, if they are a worry, are also the means of 
exercising a sense of ownership, and are a bit of occupation 
—but sympathy with one who thinks the figures are very 
hard and her “books” something that nobody else could 
possibly add up in the right way but herself at the expenditure 
of so many hours of labour. Now, of course, supposing other 
things be equal, the girl with trained brains is more likely 
than her untrained sister to “see” such a situation; but 
where the girl has not sympathetic instincts nor a practical 
conscience, the indefinite strain of the young-lady life in 
some homes is a more severe trial to the girl who comes back 
to it as a graduate, than to one who has grown up in it, or 
earlier returned to its ways. Superficial difficulties test deep 
motives, where women are concerned. At one time no money 
was spent on their higher education ; andas yet, definite leisure 
for study or work is not permitted in many households where 
time is never grudged for the least profitable forms of unrecrea- 
tive amusement. This is a trial which will pass away. 

The educated girls who have been always at home also have 
their own difficulties, and thoughtful women almost always 
spring from households which in some form or other have 
known trouble, monetary or domestic,—the pressure of circum- 
stances without, or of tempers within. The young débutante 
generation of to-day below the age of twenty, seems physically 
stronger and mentally more slothful than its immediate pre- 
decessor at the same age; it is apparently not quite satis- 
factory, but we have not had time to judge it yet by its fruits. 
Its predecessor needs, and looks for, help from women such 
as Miss Wordsworth. We could name many older women 
who are doing much to help the educated young gir! as she 
grapples with the old motives under the conditions of her own 
life, but it is Miss Wordsworth who is at present before us as 
a type of the new teacher of the new student. 

What message does she give to her young hearers? She 
knows, whatever be their future, if they live, they live to-day 
and will live into to-morrow, and that although some obstacles 
are floating, and fog or storm may appear to sweep down 
suddenly, yet, generally, we must navigate according to the 
height of the tide. To-day there is deep water over the 
rocks that a short time hence will be dangerous, or the 
impassable channel in this darkness will be filled with 
the returning sea when the day breaks. Yet we are not left 
to ourselves, we are not separated from the past, and the one 
definite rule of conduct is the Decalogue interpreted by the 
Beatitudes. Whether the aspect of any difficulty be ancient or 
modern, the Decalogue is the test of action. We believe that the 
best of the young would rather face any difficulty than be left 
in an indefinity ; but they scarcely realise that every attempt 
at “tying up minds into bundles,” betrays limited and human 
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understanding of humanity. Hence the need of older ad- 
visers to show that the highest intellectual training can lead to 
no more “ understanding ” of life than is implied in obedience 
to the ancient Ten Commandments. But human limitations 
from time to time grow up round them, and in the reaction 
against these, there is always a period when it is necessary to 
restate what they mean in the circumstances. It is interesting 
to see how they are explained by an able woman for her 
juniors; and, on the whole, we think that Miss Wordsworth’s 
book is admirable for its purpose. We know of nothing 
else which for educated young women so wisely suggests 
principles by which they can test the difficulties they, as 
educated and active young women, will meet with. Miss 
Wordsworth deals with things as they are for those who have 
to live in the world, but, as she hopes, will not be conformed 
to it. She is very sensible. She deals acutely with temper- 
ance, and incidentally presents a view which the ascetic young 
girl is very likely to overlook :— 

“ Many people would rather do some act of physical mortifica- 
tion than make a mental or spiritual effort such as is required 
for prayer, meditation, and the like. To pray requires concentra- 
tion of thought and the power of dwelling in a region of 
abstraction. It is a very severe mental effort if we do it with 
any earnestness; whereas one can lie on a hard board with some 
discomfort indeed, but with no strain on our higher faculties. 
The worst of it is that a prolonged course of injudicious asceti- 
cism (I am not now speaking of authorised and wisely regulated 
fasting or abstinence) has a tendency so much to weaken the 
brain that it makes the higher spiritual life——to which the 
intellect as well as the emotions should be, surely, ministerial,— 
more and more difficult, if not impossible. A good deal of 
religious silliness—if the phrase may be used—and a miserably 
materialistic view of sacred things are fostered in this way.” 
Again, Miss Wordsworth is admirable in practical treatment 
of women as speakers, as reformers, as workers, writers, and 
the like. She recognises that all these occupations are 
actually theirs, and that the present conditions of life have 
need of them at their best for objects necessarily entirely 
disclosed to women of the past. Sundays, for instance, 
have changed as much as the spirit of philanthropy. Whilst 
pleading most earnestly for the Sunday rest and revival, Miss 
Wordsworth speaks wisely of the modern elasticity necessary 
for the comfort of the family life on the one hand, and on the 
other she administers a kindly snub to those who “think they 
are keeping their Sundays properly if they do not leave them- 
selves a single unoccupied minute.” It is very difficult, no 
doubt, for the willing horse to obtain leisure, because no one 
else will draw the cart, but in some cases the cart had better 
stay in the ditch than be dragged by the tired animal, who 
will, moreover, break down in all probability over his proper 
load. We have our duties even to our duties. It is desirable 
that all who can should read this little volume, and as it is 
in itself a key, it is not needful to explain it; but, as an 
incitement to its purchase by thoughtful women of all ages, 
and especially by those who can adapt it for classes, we 
note that it has an admirable introduction on the relation 
of the individual to the three great acts of the historical 
Church, as accepted by the Christian. However we come by 
them, we have certain possessions in ideas of virtue, but if we 
believe in their supernatural origin, we “ shall feel the Church 
has been wise in putting into the mouth of every candidate 
for Baptism, the threefold renunciation ...... the Deca- 
logue and the Creed.” Miss Wordsworth alludes to 
omissions “likely to be felt by every independent thinker,” 
but we think she has gauged the capacity of her audience in 
a remarkable way in her general limitations. She defines what 
such as her pupils—to-day—mean, in general, by any earnest 
renunciation of the Evil, in the forms of world, flesh, or devil, 
and then comes to her wise treatment of the Decalogue :— 

“ The ingenuity which the human mind displays, the sophistries 
which it employs in order to make what is supposed to be expe- 
dient seem right, the delicate shading by which it veils a dis- 
graceful or undutiful act, the artifices to which it condescends, 
the self-flatteries which it is capable of where conscience is con- 
cerned, can only be met by plain, simple, distinct laws, with 
great principles behind them, such as we meet with in the Ten 
Commandments.” 

Miss Wordsworth gives instances of the cases in which 
stealing, murder, suicide, breach of marriage-contract, appa- 
rently can be absolutely justified by expediency :— 

“It is quite conceivable that any one of the perpetrators of 
such deeds might profess (and think he felt) great love to God 
and man. No doubt a careful thinker would see in each case 
that the violation of an important principle would do more harm 
than the immediate relief of those on whom it seems to press 
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heavily could possibly do good. But what we want i i 
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Having the principle is a help. But it must be valued, and 
it must be applied. Here Miss Wordsworth is excellent. We 
could sometimes have wished (speak it softly of a Principal) 
that her sentences had been more carefully corrected from the 
points of view of grammatical accuracy and of literary force. 
But she conveys her ideas most readably, and we know that 
they are understood and appreciated by some of those for 
whom they came into being. For the book is not one which 
aims at original, but at allusive and comprehensive teaching; 
it is not for the experienced and advanced, but for the aspiring 
and experiencing mind. And here, indeed, we may point out 
a vacant spot which some of our best women might wish to 
occupy. Innumerable little books are published, many are 
the volumes of devotion, but for those who have spiritual 
pupils amongst the girls of the comfortable classes, so far as 
we are aware, very little exists to help those of our com. 
munion as those of another are helped on the practical side 
of the spiritual life. In some cases, the pupil is sufficiently 
ardent and capable to adapt for herself the great master- 
pieces of the kind, of any age or branch of the Church ; but 
this is not always so. Between the goody-goody, uncritical, 
old-fashioned, or gushing writer and the strong authors of 
great works there is very little, and that little is coloured by 
party phrase or suggestion. The various modern organisa- 
tions in which women work are rapidly teaching them to 
exclude the non-essentials, and to elude the marked stumbling- 
blocks. Cannot some one used to work with educated young 
women, who knows the social lines and the general charac- 
teristics of their action, produce something which would be 
generally useful as a practical key to the religious principles 
of present-day lives? The result of the higher education of 
women, so far, has been to produce a conscientious generation 
of young mothers and teachers, clear-sighted and mentally 
capable; and the standard of the highly educated affects more 
than we know or than they know. But—we think of special 
instances—the want of repose, generated by the friction 
between awakened intellect and unsatisfied soul, in the clear- 
sighted woman of no particular religious belief, contrasts 
vividly with the restfulness of the personality of her who 
is obedient to the old principles, and has not to construct her 
creed for herself. From every point of view, the higher 
education of a woman should include the education of her 
highest self. But the little book before us is a witness to one 
of the facts, as we have often noted with pleasure, which 
show that the women who work, as a rule, are unselfish in 
their desire for privileges, and do not overrate the head-work 
of life; and further, that cultivation of mental power, in 
woman as in man, is compatible with self-sacrifice and with 
that for which there is no other word than holiness. 





AN AMERICAN NAVAL HERO.* 
Tue War of Secession brought to the front more than one 
military commander in the United States who deserved to 
rank with the great Generals of their time, and though the 
naval operations of the war were hardly of the same im- 
portance as the military, the exploits of Admiral Farragut, 
who commanded the Navy of the North, may well be remem- 
bered by the side of those of Generals Grant and Sherman. The 
resources that he had at his command were of a very inade- 
quate and insufficient character—had the Northern Navy 
been better equipped with ships, the war might have been 
brought to a much more speedy termination—and he was 
terribly handicapped by being at the orders of a Naval Depart- 
mentthat failed to understand its own business; but, neverthe- 
less, it was owing to his exertions that the successful blockade 
of the Southern ports was effected and maintained, and it was 
that blockade which contributed, perhaps more than anything 
else, to the final downfall of the Southern cause. Compared 
with the operations of Nelson, the fleet commanded by 
Admiral Farragut, and the engagements in which he was con- 
cerned, appear naturally of a rather trivial and insignificant 
character. Still, they were amply sufficient to show a rare 
strategical skill and some of the best qualities of a naval 
commander in the man who conducted them, and this 
memoir of Admiral Farragut deserves the consideration of 
others besides his own countrymen. 





* Admiral Farragut. By Captain A.T. Mahan, U.S. Navy. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co, 
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Unlike a good many of the commanding officers who leapt 
into prominence during the North and South war, Admiral 
Farragut was a naval officer of very long standing. He first 
joined the Navy as a boy of ten years old, one year before the 
United States declared war against Great Britain in 1812. 
At twelve years old he was called upon to navigate and take 
charge of one of the prizes which the captain of his ship—the 
‘Essex ’—had taken. Before he was quite thirteen, he took 
his share in the fierce and unequal fight which the ‘ Essex,’ 
under the same captain—David Porter,—carried on with the 
British ship ‘Phebe.’ The ‘Essex’ went into action with 
250 men, and of these 58 were killed, 66 wounded, and 31 were 
missing when she was at last induced io strike her colours. 
Farragut’s first experience of naval warfare was destined to 
be the most terrible that he encountered in the course of his 
career, as far as the actual loss of life and bloodshed were 
concerned. It was to the father of this Captain David Porter, 
a well-known name in the United States Navy, that he owed not 
only his first training, but also his choice of a career. His own 
family lived a retired life, buried in their plantation in Eastern 
Tennessee, and he was adopted and educated for the Navy by 
Commander David Porter, who had accidently become a close 
friend of the Farraguts. The son, Captain David Porter, was 
the first captain in the ‘Essex.’ The grandson, the still more 
distinguished Admiral David Porter, served under his orders 
during the Civil War on the Mississippi. Farragut had 
practically become a member of this peculiarly naval family, 
and all his early surroundings naturally induced him to 
believe that there was no life like that of the sea, and that 
nothing floated on the sea of so great importance as the 
United States Navy. Fate, however, after the eventful years 
of his boyhood were passed, seemed to be against him. By 
dint of sheer industry and good-will he rose rapidly in his 
profession, but chance threw nothing in his way, and he was 
somewhat unlucky in his first independent command. It 
was not until after the Civil War broke out, when he was 
actually in his sixtieth year, that he really came to the 
front as a naval commander. His choice of a party at 
that crisis was the most momentous action of his life. He 
was by birth a Southerner. He had married a lady of 
Virginia, and made his home at Norfolk in that State. No- 
where was the feeling of indignation against the National 
Government more intense or more bitterly expressed than in 
Virginia, when once the extreme measure of Secession had 
been determined upon; and the principal seceders were Farra- 
gut’s personal friends. He had taken, as an officer of the 
Navy, the oath of allegiance to the Central Government, and 
to his simple mind there was no middle course of action. 
Deliberately he severed all the ties that bound him to his 
home, and with his wife and son left Norfolk and took refuge 
in the North. In spite of the sacrifice that he had made, the 
Government were unable at first to avail themselves of his 
services. Officers of Southern birth, however loyal their 
record, could not escape the suspicions of the harassed 
Northerners, and Farragut for some time was employed 
only in posts where his good faith was not put toa violent 
test. In 1862, the Government determined upon making 
some effort towards carrying out a scheme which had 
long seemed necessary to them. If only they could 
control the Mississippi Valley, they would create an im- 
passable barrier between two great sections of the Southern 
Confederacy ; and it seemed possible to utilise the Fleet 
to this end. Farragut’s name naturally suggested itself, 
and after a little consideration he was given the command, 
with orders to destroy the fortifications at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and take possession of the city of New 
Orleans. The author gives a most interesting and graphic 
account of how the first part of this scheme was carried out. 
The fall of New Orleans had a disastrous effect upon the 
fortunes of the South, even though the effect was perhaps 
more a moral than a material one; and the way in which it 
was brought about proved that the North not only had a 
formidable weapon in the shape of their Navy, but also an 
officer who knew how to use it. Had Farragut been permitted 
to follow his own plans, the rest of the scheme would have been 
abandoned, and the naval forces would have at once proceeded 
to the reduction of Mobile and the complete blockade of the 
coast-line. As it was, the Government persisted in adhering to 
their first ideas, and their Admiral lost many valuable months 
in fruitlessly parading the Mississippi, while Mobile had time 
to put itself into a state of more thorough defence. The 








running of the batteries of Port Hudson on the Mississippi, 
however, in the following year, was a feat which reflected the 
greatest credit upon his command; and the results more than 
justified the risk which was incurred. “My last dash past 
Port Hudson,” wrote Farragut to his home, “was the best 
thing I ever did, except taking New Orleans. It assisted 
materially in the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson.” 
During this time he had been working in conjunction with 
the Army, but his next victory was to be a purely naval 
one. The time that had been spent upon the Mississippi 
had enabled the Confederates to strengthen their position in 
Mobile, the last of the great seaports which had been left to 
them. The lines of the general blockade drew closer every 
day, and the importance of Mobile to the Southern cause grew 
in proportion. Besides the protection of its forts, much was 
expected by the defenders from the ironclad ‘ Tennessee,’ a 
heavier and better-armed ship than any under Farragut’s com- 
mand. It is curious to read the account of the action between 
the ‘Tennessee’ and her assailants, and to contrast the 
apparent invulnerability of this very rough-and-ready vessel 
with the delicacy of our own finished ironclads. The Con- 
federate ship was rammed several times by her enemies, and 
stood nearly an hour of hard pounding at a very short dis- 
tance, before she could be induced to lower her flag. The 
account of this action—as are also the others in which Farragut 
was engaged—is given by the author ina very spirited manner, 
and illustrated by excellent maps which help greatly to make 
his meaning clear. 


The brilliant series of successes, which practically ended with 
the fall of Mobile, was of a very brief duration ; but, brief asit 
was, it was sufficient to give Admiral Farragut a great and 
well-deserved reputation as a naval commander, not only in 
his own country but also abroad. Without comparing him 
to Nelson, as his present biographer does, it may well be 
admitted that he displayed no ordinary qualifications for his 
post. The conditions of naval warfare have changed almost 
as much during the last thirty years as they had between the 
time of Trafalgar and that of Mobile Bay; still, we may yet 
learn something from Farragut’s experiences, as he un- 
doubtedly did from those of Nelson. But Captain Mahan’s 
book is worth reading for other reasons. Besides treating of 
the most interesting page in American history, it gives us a 
clear and pleasant account of a very noble character, and is 
written, moreover, in an excellently simple and straightforward 
style. 


MR. RITCHIE’S “DARWIN AND HEGEL.” * 

THE present volume consists of a series of nine papers on 
philosophical subjects, reprinted from Mind and other 
periodicals. They deal with a variety of topics, among 
which political economy (evidently a favourite study of the 
author’s) holds a conspicuous place. The essays are entitled 
“Origin and Validity,” “Darwin and Hegel,” “ What is 
Reality ¥” “On Plato’s ‘ Phedo,’” “What are Economie 
Laws?” ‘“ Locke’s Theory of Property,” ‘“ Contributions to 
the History of the Social Contract Theory,” ‘On the Con- 
ception of Sovereignty,” and “ On the Rights of Minorities.’ 
The author’s own attitude towards the multifarious subjects 
of which he treats, and which are far too varied for us to 
attempt to deal with in detail, appears to be that of an 
Idealist philosophically and a Socialist politically, though his 
views cannot be called extreme in either direction. The view 
which he takes of the rights of minorities is essentially that they 
have a full right to convert their minority into a majority, if 
they can, by fair argument and discussion. He appears to us: 
however, to attach too little weight to the influence of educa- 
tion and special knowledge or training in politics. The more 
philosophical parts of the book seem to be closely reasoned, 
but here and there we meet with an error or an oversight. 
Thus, in the essay, “ What is Reality?” we meet with this 
extraordinary proposition: “Macbeth sees Banquo’s ghost, 
but nobody else does. Banquo’s ghost, therefore, has no objec- 
tive existence.” (p. 80.) Apart from the author’s bias against 
“giving-in to ghosts,” which is obvious enough in various 
parts of the book, and apart from the particular illustration 
employed, the argument only requires to be stated in other 
terms to show its utter fallacy, for it takes no account of 
variation in the capacity of perceiving. Caius Cossus was the 

* Darwin and Hegel; with other Philosophical Studies, By David G. Ritchie, 
M.A, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1893. 
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only man fighting by the side of Aulus who could distinguish 
the advance of Mamilius and his horsemen; ergo, they had 
no objective existence. The superintendent of a blind 
asylum secs a rainbow, but nobody else does; therefore, there 
is no such thing as a rainbow. 

In discussing Austin’s conception of sovereignty, Mr. 
Ritchie rather oddly prescribes a journey to Hades for 
supposititious opponents. “If an Austinian lawyer objects to 
speak of a document as the legal sovereign, he must wander 
about in his search for ‘determinate persons’ until he finds 
George Washington, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, and others—all of whom are now dead.” 
(p. 244.) 

The essays on “ Darwin and Hegel,” and on “ Plato’s 
Phedo,” will probably be found most interesting to the 
general reader. In the former, Mr. Ritchie compares and 
contrasts such of the views of Darwin and Hegel as bear upon 
each other. He shows an evident bias towards the idea of 
Evolution as opposed to that of Emanation; but why should 
not both views be equally true? Emanation may be beyond 
our reach, except as a philosophical conception, for it actually 
deals with the unknown origin of things; but if we adopt 
Evolution as the only theory of the universe, we seem to be 
driven back upon the very antithesis of the whole idea of 
Evolution itself, the unphilosophical and now practically 
exploded theory of the origin of the universe out of nothing. 

In the essay on “ Plato’s ‘Phedo,’” Mr. Ritchie discusses 
Plato’s views on the origin and destiny of the soul, not only 
as set forth in the ‘‘ Phedo,” but also in Plato’s other works, 
suchas the “ Phwdrus ” and the “ Republic,” with reference to 
the views of Aristotle and of various modern writers. We 
should like to see this essay expanded into a volume, with fuller 
illustrations, from a much greater variety of sources. Towards 
the end of the essay, Mr. Ritchie takes occasion to note 
that Plato “exaggerates the significance of the mere individual 
existence so much in his doctrine of metempsychosis as to 
neglect the greater ethical significance of the person, which, 
as just said, depends on membership of a society.” Why does 
he here omit to notice the philosophy of Swedenborg, who 
describes the other world as an entire congeries of societies ? 
We may take any view we please of modern mystical writers, 
but it is not fair, to ignore them altogether in metaphysical 
discussions. Perhaps they are regarded as “ unphilosophical.” 
But might not the same reproach be made to apply likewise to 
ancient writers, even to Plato himself, profound as his influence 
has been on all philosophy since his time, and even on 
Christianity itself, espeeially owing to the character of the 
philosophy of the New Testament, which, though partly b wed 
on Platonism and Neoplatonism, is too fragmentary to form 
a complete and satisfactory system of philosophy without 
being largely supplemented from extra-Biblical sources ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Icelandic Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Frederic W. 
W. Howell. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a capital volume 
in a series which has never failed to maintain a high standard of 
merit, both literary and artistic. Mr. Howell begins with a sum- 
mary of Icelandic history, dwelling more at length upon the settle- 
ment of the island and its early annals. Mr. Howell is a little 
narrow here in his judgment of Icelandic Christianity. He does 
not find the phrases that he wants in its documents, and is ac- 
cordingly ill-content. It is in keeping with this, that he stigma- 
tises the traditionary vestment of the Lutheran priest as “ gaudy,” 
and less suitable to the Gospel than a black gown and white ruff. 
On his way, the traveller stopped at the Faroe Islands. Here he 
found a fine race, recalling more effectively the Viking look and 
figure than either Norwegians or Icelanders commonly do. Iceland 
itself he describes in some highly interesting chapters. His 
own thotive in visiting the island was, in the first place, the 
ambition of a mountaineer. This was gratified by the ascent of 
more than one before-unconquered peak. He gives us a par- 
ticularly graphic account of his climb to the summit of the Oraefa 
Jokull. The height is not more than 6,400 ft.; but this altitude 
means a good deal in Iceland. Nor is the height the most for- 
midable feature of the mountain. Hekla he visited, of course; 
but explains that neither in grandeur nor in destructive energy is 
it equal to other Icelandic volcanoes, but that it owes its fame to 
its proximity to cultivated districts. The Geysir is another of 
the famous sights which he describes. There has been, we are 











told, a very marked diminution in its activity since the beginning 
of the century. Domestic life in the island is pictured in colours 
that are generally attractive. Some kind of apology even for 
the climate is suggested by Mr. Howell’s liking for the place, 
The cold is not excessive,—indeed, is far surpassed by that which 
is experienced in Canada; but the wind often makes it unbearable, 
Probably Canada, with the Icelandic allowance of wind, would 
be uninhabitable. It is doubtful whether Iceland will be occupied 
by man for as many more hundreds of years as it has already 
been. 

The Bride’s Home. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
This is a story of a bride who comes from an elegant home to an 
old place where everything seems to be antiquated and dull. But 
the elegant home has been kept up on false pretences, and the 
bride is followed by money difficulties. The via prima salutis comes 
from an unexpected source. The heroine sprains her ankle,—an 
accident which is amazingly common in fiction, and is always 
turned to some useful purpose. As is proper in an English story, 
the difficulty ends in a compromise. Barbara accepts her position ; 
but then the position is made more acceptable. The Breaking of 
the Clouds. By Lady Dunboyne. (Same publishers.)—Here we 
have the history of a family reduced to something like poverty by 
the death of its head,—a captain in the Navy. ‘The selfish 
son, who will go his own way; the sturdy lad, who gives up 
his career as a sailor to take a stool in an office; the wise 
daughter, who yet cherishes a fierce hatred of the lad who 
unwittingly caused her father’s death, and so hinders the 
conversion of an unbelieving doctor, are among the characters. 
There is something of novelty in the last; the others are more 
familiar. The tale is sufficiently well told, the pathetic element 
being represented by some good scenes.——Little Count Paul. By 
Mrs. E. M. Field. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is an 
excellent tale, first published, unless our memory fails us, in the 
Sunday at Home. The little Count is a young noble of Brittany, 
brimming over with the spirit of the old régime, and therefore 
needing to be taught a good deal by the experiences of the Revolu- 
tion. Mrs. Field, who clearly knows something of Breton ways of 
thinking and Breton legends, describes the scenes of the Revolu- 
tion with considerable power. Nor does she dwell wholly on its 
horrors, though the Terror naturally occupies a prominent place in 
her story. She sees clearly enough that there are two sides to 
this question as to all others, and can put herself into the place of 
those who were for change, as well as for those who were against 
it. “The Revolution,” as she puts it, “ was like a terrible tempest, 
which breaks and shatters, and yet sweeps some hurtful things 
away.” 





Three pretty little books, and bearing, appropriately enough, 
the title of “'The Dainty Books ” (A. D. Innes and Co.) may be 
mentioned together. A Mannerless Monkey, by Mabel Wotton, 
relates the exploits of a little girl who is sent home from India to 
be under the charge of her grandmother. She is one of the 
children found, one is glad to think, more frequently in fiction 
than in reality, who are continually getting into scrapes,—who do 
nothing, in fact, that does not end in some disaster. Idonia is a 
little too absurd in her goings-on ; but she is, nevertheless, enter- 
taining in a way. —-A Hit and a Miss, by the Hon. Eva Knatch- 
bull Hugessen, is more to our taste. The “Hit” or “ Dramatic 
Effect” which she unwittingly produces is, indeed, a striking 
scene, and the amusement with which one reads it, is brought 
about in a simple and natural way. The other story which makes 
up the volume—* The Miss ” or “ The Passé-Défini Girl ”—is stiil 
better. The scene of the examination, and the prize-giving, over 
which M. Lerou presides with such satisfaction, is particularly 
excellent.——Lily and Water-Lily. By A. Comyns Carr.—Here we 
have two fairy-stories, both prettily told. The second would 
hardly have been written, had it not been for ‘ Undine ; ” but it 
has something of its own by right of which it pleases. 

The Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of England. By W. J. 
Hardy. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a volume of curious 
and varied interest, of which, however, it is difficult to give 
our readers any adequate idea with the means at our disposal. 
It will easily be understood that the illustrations, being repro- 
ductions in fac-simile of the handwritings in question, are the 
most attractive and significant part of the book These must be 
seen to be appreciated. Some of the matter and of the illustrative 
specimens of writing, has already appeared in the Leisure Hour, 
but no inconsiderable portion is absolutely new to the public,— 
indeed, it was but a very short time ago that they were discovered, 
among some uncalendered documents, in the Record Office. A 
holograph letter by Henry IV., and a sentence written by 
Edward IV. (whose penmanship was known before by the letters 
“. R.”) are among these discoveries. The latter is an authorisa- 
tion, addressed to the Chancellor, relating to a Commission to try 
some rioters at Bristol. It runs thus :—‘‘ Cosyn yff ye thynke ye 
schult have a warrent thys, our wryten, shall soffyse on to 
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[until] ye have made on made, in dew forme. ; We pray you hyt 
Fayle not to be don.” The earliest specimen is a signature of the 
Black Prince to a writ, dated at Angouléme in 1370. Curiously 
enough, it consists of the well-known motto, “ Ich Dene,” with the 
word “ Homout ” (Hochmuth), or “ high courage.” Richard II. 
signs his name in English and in French. Of Henry V.’s hand- 
writing there is a considerable amount extant, and much of it of 
an interesting kind. Mr. Hardy gives a letter in which Henry, 
then a lad of fourteen, laments his exclusion from his father’s 
presence. The substance of the documents quoted by him is 
frequently of an interesting nature. Coming down to more recent 
times, we find some interesting specimens of handwriting of 
members of the present Royal Family. There is a sentence in 
George III.’s first speech to Parliament, beginning: ‘“ Born and 
educated in the country,” &c. The fac-simile of a signature in 
1810, when his mental power had finally failed, is sadly significant 
of his condition. Not the least curious is a signature in capitals 
of her present Majesty, written when she was four years of age. 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Fourth Series. Photographs by W. 
and D. Downey. (Cassell and Co.)—There is little to say about 
this volume, which carries on, without any diminution of merit 
or change of manner, an evidently successful series. The most 
interesting thing is to analyse the list of portraits, and so get 
some idea of the people that the public most care to see in 
“their habit as they live.’ The list comes out in this shape. 
The stage is at the head, but not by such a preponderance 
as usual:—Stage, 8; Politics,7; Royalties,6; Literature, 5; 
Music, 2; Religion, 2. Art, Science, the Services, Journalism, 
and Society have one representative, and there is Mr. W. Moncure 
Conway. 

The History of London. By Walter Besant. (Longmans.)— 
Mr. Besant has put together in this little volume, of little more 
than two hundred pages, a great amount of valuable matter. It 
contains the substance of many a stout folio; compressed in- 
deed, but compressed with so much skill that it is nowise heavy 
or hard of digestion. Mr. Besant begins with “ Llyn-din,” the 
Lake Fort, the ingenious suggestion which accounts for the form 
“Londinium,” and traces the history of the Great City down to the 
present day. (A map conveniently displays the limits of Roman 
London.) The period of depression, after the departure of the 
Roman legions, the Saxon Settlement, the Danish occupation, 
are briefly described, till we reach the more settled times of the 
later Anglo-Saxon Kings. A special chapter is devoted to the 
“Wall of London,” and Fitzstephen’s description of the City, 
belonging to the end of the twelfth century, or the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth, is analysed and commented on. A 
chapter is, of course, given to London Bridge, in the various 


forms which it has had since the first,—i.e., the Roman 
structure. That which now stands is the fourth in the 
succession. The Tower, the Cathedral, the Churchyard, the 


monastic institutions, the streets, are separately treated. ‘ Dick 
Whittington” is duly honoured, his true story being told. 
He was the son of a Gloucestershire knight. In due course, 
the City proper is left for an excursion to Westminster. 
When we get to Elizabethan London, we have the invaluable 
guidance of Agas’s picture-map. Sir Thomas Gresham is duly 
mentioned. So we pass on, with notices of the Plague (a frequent 
visitor during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) and the 
Fire. Mr. Besant does not fail to inculcate lessons of patriotism, 
both national and civil. The latter are especially needed. There 
is no city in the world of which its people have so great reason to 
be proud, and for which, nevertheless, they care so little. 


Fergus McTavish. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This “Story of the Far North-West” is a very 
interesting thing of its kind, written, it is evident, by one who 
knows something of the North-West (of Canada, it must be 
understood), in the days before it became the resort of emigrants, 
when, in fact, almost the only White men to be seen in it were 
the clerks and agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The hero 
is the son of one of these officials ; the story of his childhood, boy- 
hood, and youth, his qualities good and bad, his exploits and his 
dangers, is told with much graphic effect. The touches, in fact, 
are so lifelike and telling, that we cannot help thinking that the 
portrait is drawn from life. The end of Fergus’s career—perhaps 
we should rather say the beginning—is that he becomes a mis- 
sionary to the Indian tribes. The example of a devoted labourer 
in this field so works upon him, that not a little to the surprise, 
not to say the annoyance, of his father, he gives up everything to 
follow it. 


The Man from Blankley’s, and other Sketches. By F. Anstey. 


(Longmans.)—It is needless to praise these reprints from Punch. 
Everybody recognises, and is glad to recognise, Mr. Anstey’s hand. 
The “Man from Blankley’s” is not by any means the best in 
the book. 








“The Electioneering Reminiscences,” especially the , 





“purely imaginary sketch ” of Mr. Gulcher, an “ardent Radical 
artisan,” canvassing Lady Naseby; “ Boat-Race Day,” with its 
lively picture of the river-side “sportsmen” and swindlers; 
«Preserved Venice;” and the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lavender Salt, are particularly good. 

Rex Singleton. By Mrs. Lysaght. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—This is an ambling sort of story, with the boy-hero of the 
familiar type, a shocking example in the shape of a tutor who 
drinks, an extraordinary recovery of long-lost parents, and the 
other properties of didactic fiction. There is no harm in the 
book, and quite possibly there may be good; but it will scarcely 
please the readers for whom it is presumably meant. 





Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. Vol. III. (O—Z.) By T. E. 
Thorpe. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Among the important 
materials in Professor Thorpe’s third volume are oils, paints, 
petroleum, paraffin, pitch, potassium, pottery and porcelain, silver, 
soap, sodium, starch, sugar, sulphur, sulphuric acid, tea, vegeto- 
alkaloids, water, wine, and wood. Under the head of “ Photo- 
graphy,” we have a quantity of additional information with regard 
to a process which is changing every day, and which, it is now 
said, has solved the problem of the reproduction of colour. The 
following have a special interest :—petroleum, steam, tea, tobacco, 
vegeto-alkaloids, water, and wine. The vegeto-alkaloids are, for 
the most part, an unknown class, many of the more well-known 
alkaloids having been only discovered lately ; and it holds immense 
possibilities. The article on tea is most instructive, with its careful 
experiments on thestrengths of various infusions. When will people 
learn to use their common-sense and be content with an infusion of 
five minutes, which both science and general custom agree in re- 
commending ? Most sensible people brew for five minutes. The 
large majority of foolish persons brew either a draught as bitter 
as Lethe, or a wash that is no better than the yellow contents 
of the kitchen boiler. “ Water” we would ask everybody to read ; 
the numerous analyses of deep and shallow well-waters, and their 
possible and usual contaminations, show how uncertain the purity 
of country well-water is, both in deep and shallow wells. Ten 
million people, it is calculated, draw their water from shallow 
wells, rarely of greater depth than twelve feet. In the drought 
of the early summer, and which seem: li! ely to make us uncom- 
fortable again, one could see pigs watered at wells which should 
have supplied only kettles The pe ple say, “Share and share 
alike ;” the principle is fine, but tle }ra tice dangerous and de- 
testable. “The Permanency of Pign ents” is another subject about 
which chemistry has told us some wholesome truths, though the 
average artist stoppeth his ears like a deaf adder, and will not 
hear the voice of the charmer; and it must be confessed that 
the charms of a restricted palette, which Mr. Church recommends, 
will not appeal to the rapid artist, or to him who revels in colour; it 
is the painstaking artist who will f'nd it repays as well as educates 
him to use the restrict d palette. It is some comfort to think 
that, of French clarets, the best come to England, and the worst 
stay behind. Our neighbours show a Gallic facility for making 
light wines, compounded of mint, hot water, and sugar. The 
quantity of this liquor made is really appalling. We are greatly 
to blame in that we are always crying out for a cheap claret; the 
process of providing the insatiable public with what they want is, 
of course, easily managed ; and those who like it sound, after all, 
are perhaps better off. There are analyses of Virginian wine, 
we see; why not Australian and Cape wine? Australian wine is 
a sounder, more even, and cheaper wine than Californian. We 
have heard of Californian (Old Zinfaudel) that would have held 
its own with any Riesling grape (from which it is made) ; but it 
does not—probably could not—come here. 

The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. By H.M. Field. (Gay and 
Bird.)—The story of the Atlantic cable has been told before, and 
there is nothing fresh in Mr. Field’s account of the various cable- 
laying expeditions. It is well, however, to be reminded of these 
great achievements, for we seldom adequately honour the men 
who spend their lives, and generally their fortunes, in promoting a 
so-called chimera that eventually becomes a necessity of life. 


The Queen’s Desire. By Hume Nisbet. (F. V. White.)—This 
is a tale of the Indian Mutiny, told with no little force, but 
certainly not intended virginibus puerisque. The writer has some- 
thing to say for Nana Sahib, whom he thinks to have been 
unfairly treated; and he is very severe on the follies of Anglo- 
Indian society, though he does justice to the indomitable courage 
which the ruling race displayed in the day of trial. We have 
an impression that Tantia Topee, undoubted as was his military 
ability, failed in the personal courage for which Mr. Hume 
Nisbet gives him credit. 

Poets All. By John A. Bridges. (Ward and Downey.)—This is 
a story of literary life, of a minor poet who is raised to eminence 
by a flattering critic, and degraded therefrom when the critic has 
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other views; and of his successor, who, after a brief probation of 
neglect, is raised to the same elevation by the same means. Can 
critics do such things ? Are they indeed king-makers ? The public 
sometimes raise some unworthy favourite to a temporary eminence 
—witness Robert Montgomery and Pollok, author of the Course of 
Time—but the critics, as far as we know, never. There is not a 
little smart writing in the volume, and the love-story of Maggie 
and her poet-lover is sufficiently good reading. 

The Venetian Secret. By Charles Lutyens. (Digby and Long.) 
—The “secret” is, to put the matter briefly, the art of painting 
good pictures. It has been preserved in a mysterious manuscript: 
The artist into whose possession this manuscript comes uses it 
with great effect, but not, our readers may not be surprised to 
learn, with the result of obtaining admission for his pictures into 
the Academy exhibition. Some love-making is mixed up with the 
story, and some fox-hunting, both with fair success, though it is 
not easy to account for the introduction of the latter,—except it 
be by the fact that the writer evidently knows something about it. 


Chronicles of the Sid; or, the Life and Times of Adelia Gates. By 
Adela E. Orpen. (Religious Tract Society.)—The “Sid” is a 
lady of very remarkable powers and gifts; the “ chronicles” of 
her life in the States, which have the distinction of being her 
birthplace, and of her travels abroad, especially in the Sahara, in 
Egypt, and in the Holy Land, are well worth reading, told as 
they are by one who has been her companion for many years. 
Criticism we shall not attempt; the book does not call for it. But 
we can unreservedly commend it to the notice of the public. The 
picture of courage and good-sense which it presents is nothing 
less than admirable. If Miss Orpen is to be congratulated on the 
subject which she has to deal with, Miss Gates must also be pro- 
nounced to be fortunate in her “chronicles,” so lively and so 
vigorous are her style and manner. 

MaGazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the 
Portfolio, the English Illustrated Magazine, parts 1 and 2 of European 
Pictures of the Year (Cassell and Co.), Ex Libris, the Westminster 
Review, the United Service Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
the Expositor, the Law Quarterly Review, the Illustrated Arch- 
ologist, the Record, the Thinker, the Expository Times, the Month, 
Natural Science, No. 1 of the Nature Lover (E. Stock), the Studio, 
the Humanitarian, the Medical Magazine, the Geographical Journal, 
the Bookman, the Economic Journal, the Educational Review, the 
Critical Review, Atalanta, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Magazine, the Strand Magazine, the Parents’ 
Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Belgravia, No. 1 of 
the Free Review (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), the Idler, part 25 of 
A Short History of the English People, part 1 of Cassell’s Gazetteer of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Newbery House Magazine, the Review 
of Reviews, the Atlantic Monthly, the Argosy, the Quiver, Chambers’s 
Journal, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, No.1 of the Woman at Home 

















(Hodder and Stoughton), the Girl’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas, 
Fashions of To-Day. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

Adams (H. C.), In the Fifteen, cr 8V0.......cccccrssceereeressensenes saienaal (Hodder) 5/0 
Armstrong (F.), Fair Claimant, cr 8vo.. peonenee (Blackie) 5/0 
Barbe (L.), Third French Reader, cr 8v0.0.. ‘ ood NNN Oy 2/0 
Bentley (W. H.), Life in the Congo, cr 8vo ...... ee (R 1/6 
Black (R, E.), Good News from Heaven, cr 8vo .... (Skeffington) 3/6 
Black (R.), Horse-Racing in England, 8v0 sstibshveauancened «...(Bentley) 15/0 
Bradford (A. H.), The Pilgrim in Old England, cr 8v0. povabbesbenamencad (Clarke) 5/0 


Bridal March, &e., from Bjornsen, trans. by J. _ Williams (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Budge (E. A. Ww. ) The eee (Camb, Univ. Press) 
Bullock (S. F.), Awkward Squad, cr 8v0 .....+..ssercssssseverescees avacovnbane (Cassell) 
Burgess (A. P.), First Stage Agriculture, cr 8vo . a 

Callwell (J. M.), Champion of the Faith, er 8vo .... 




















Oarpenter (W. B.), The Burning Bush, er 8vo ....... eiseeas Rhanaatow sooeneavorena Low) 3/6 
Churchill (F.), Handbook of Obstetric Nursing, 18mo.., (Fannin) 4/0 
Cicero, pro Milone, edited by F. H. Colson, 12m0_ .............00se0eee (Macmillan) 2/6 
Crosland (Mrs. N.), Landmarks of a Literary Life, cr Svo........ sitinameed (Low) 7/6 
Dickinson (B. LB. ), Advanced French Composition, cr S8vo............ (Lawrence) 2/0 
Digest, xlvii. 2, De Furtis, edited by C. H. Munro, 12mo (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Durandus (W.), Symbolism of Churches, er 8V0.........sssec0esee ousuane (Gibbings) 7/6 
Edwood (M.), Autobiography of a Spin, cr $vo .. .(Thacker) 4/6 
Fawcett (E. D.), Hartman, the Anare hist, ORI VO <cessinsssacusesobevcevesnie (Arnold) 3/6 
Fenn (G, M.), The Star Gazers, is OE BU iii cicnesisens: cteaniatanmall (Methuen) 31/6 
Fifty-Two Stories for Boyh ood, by Henty and Others a or "8yo.. .(Hutchinson) 50 
Fifty-Two Stories for Girlhood, by Mrs. G@. L. Banks & others (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Findlay (J. P.), Michael Lamont, Schoolmaster, cr Svo ...... (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Fletcher (R. J.), Old Law and New Age, cr BVO .......00008 soni susatecusbessenss (Bell) 3/6 
Francis (M. E.), In a North-Country V illage, WE BVO covceviseisancst seee(Osgood) 3/6 
Freeman (H.), An Illusive Quest, Cr SV0..........ccseeseeceees .. (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Giberne (A.), Miss Devereux, Spinster, Cr 8VO  ..c..ceescsssseceeceseesseses (Clarke) 5/0 
Gibson (J. G.), Stepping-Stones to Life, cr 8vo ..... (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Gleanings from Thoughtland, by Fernleaf, cr 8vo .. (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Glimpses of the Far-Off Land, cr 8V0 ..c.cssessseccceee cscceesesensoneesl (skeffington) 3/6 
Gordon (A. J.), The Holy Spirit in Missions, cr 8vo ............ Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Gresson (R.&.), Strange Adventure of Anelay Moreland, cr 8vo (Remington) 2/6 
Hall (C. E.), An Ancient Ancestor, 3 vols. Gr 8V0.....6.csccs000 abet a 31/6 
Henty (G. A.), Through the Sikh War, er 8vo.. (Blackie) 6/0 





Hill (G.), History of Dress, &e., 2 vols. 8v0........ 


TIGR FA1.), MOTD, & GOIN. OF OVO cas ssnssinvsssexavteoesckoaevaiskarersnavesend ‘(Uawin) 21/0 
Irving (W.), Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, cr 8vo ...(Putnanis) 6, 0 
Jackson (G@. A.), The Son of a Prophet, cr 8V0.........cceceeseeee jabvveteul (Osgood) 6/0 
Jobnson (W.), City Rice Swamp and Hill, cr 8¥0  ..c.cccosssssssserscesevees Snow) 2/0 





Joyce (H.), History of the Post-Office, Ripe eee a danewta (iiontley) 16/0 
Ladies at Work, cr 8¥0......sc0c0000 pesinasesyevsseacasavass aadazesacosotsoressssatt IRIGN) > Ta/O 





























Laycock (S.), Warblins from an Owd Songster, 870 wie.sscsessereeceecese (Clegg) 7/6 
Leigh (E.), Our Ghosts, cr 8vo . (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Leland (0. G.), Memoirs, 8vo ...... eeeee ~y( Hieinemann) 32/0 
Leopardi, Poems of, translated by F. H. Cliffe, cr 8vo .......... (Remington) 2/6 


Loney (S. L.), Plane Trigonometry, cr8 8vo . 


...(Gamb, ‘Uni . Pr 
Longfellow’s Hanging of the Crane, 12mo .... a 


(Longmans) 5/6 








Lord (F.), Tales from Westminster Abbey, cr 8V0..........c0000. sesseceeeee(LOW) 2/6 
Lowell (a. R.), Letters of, by C. BE. Morton, 2 vols. cr 8vo . ~--{8g00d) 32/0 
——— (KE. M. ); The Boy-Goi Troublesome, cr 8vo. (0 3/0 
acgregor (J.), Revelation and the Record, 8v0........c.ssece.cecsecesseeees (Glarky 7/6 
Mackay (K.), Out Back, cr 8vo....... SebauhNee ees ese soe(Remington) 3/6 
Munroe (K.), White Conquer: ors of Mexico, er 8v0. (Blackie) 5/0 
Newberry (F. E.), Impress of a Gentleman, ¢ er — «(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Newell (P. 8.), Topsys and Turvys, 4to.. seceeveeeee(Unwin) 5/0 
Newland (S.), Paving the Way, cr 8vo .. “f Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Pemberton (M.), Iron Pirate, cr 8v0 .ss....ce.ceceeceeeeeve jassell) 5/0 
Pimblett (W.), In Africa with the Union Jack, ae (Virtue) 3/6 
Pope’s Mule and other Stories, 12m0 .............ccccseeecceccceeecseeesseeceeeee (Unwin) 2/6 
Prior (C. H.), Cambridge Sermons, 1889-92, cr 8vo.. ace +...(Methuen) 6/0 
Rhoades (W. C.), Story of John Trevennick, cr v0 sess ...(Macmillan) 3/6 
Richards (W.), Warriors of Britain, 16m0..........00..cccseeecesceesees vie... Virtue) 3/6 
Rogers (0, K.). Philosophy of Singing, er 8v0 overe +++(O3good) 6/0 
Round the Works of Our Great Railw: ays, cr 8vo (Arnold) 3/6 
Rowley (A. L.), England’s Foreign Trade in the 19th Century (Sonnenschein) 26 


— (E. A.), Twelfth Duke of Somerset, Memoirs of, by W. H. Mallock, 













anni T. ), Plumbing, Drainage, 8vo.... (Spon) 7 
Smith (J. B.), English Orders, whence Obtained, er 8v0.. ...(Skeffington) 3/6 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Guillaume’s Nelumbos, sino. sated wane ~ 2/0 
Strachey (BR, Nursery Lyrics, 16mo.......... seeseereesseeee( BLISS) 3/6 
Sunderland (J. T.), The Bible, its Origin, &e., ‘or Bro .. -(Patnams) 6/0 
Sweetman (i ), Footsteps of the Gods, cr BVOvie.nondeces. (Bell) 6/0 


Tarith-i-Jadid, translated by E, G. Browne, cr 8v0 . (Ca mb, ‘Univ. Press) 10/6 
V. Garshin, Stories from Garshin, pa by E. L. Voynich, er 8vo...(Unwin) 3/6 
Wallace (W.), Scotland Yesterday, cr 8vo . ..(Hodder) 6/0 
Wells (S. B iy Engineering, Drawing, and Design, Vol. als er ‘Bio. .. (Griffin) 3/0 
Wells (S. B.), Engineering Drawing, &c., Vol. II., cr 8vo ........... ....(Gritfin) 4/6 
Willoughby (E. F.), Handbook of Public Health, 12mo « ..(Macmillan) 4/6 
Wood (H.), Elementary Paleontology, cr 8vo.. (Cami ‘Univ. Press) 6/0 
Wright (C. R. A.), Animal and Vegetable Viscid ‘Oils, 8vo . .- (Griffin) 28/0 











Wyatt, (C. H.), The English Citizen, 12m0 ...... ccs. ccoees (Macmillan) 2/0 

Ziwet (A.), Treatise on Kinematics, 8V0..........cccceseeceeseeeees eseee.e( Macmillan) 8/6 
mee” *,' ” DAMASQUE 

LIBERTY «CO.) ALL-PAPERS (Regd.) 


| “ae Rich Silk Brocade. 


Many new exclusive registered designs have 

been added to Messrs. Liberty’s selection of 

*| Damasque Wall-Pa; ers, for Dining Rooms, 

Drawing Rooms, Libraries, Smoking Rooms, 
Bed Rooms, &c. 

| Prices from 14d. per yard per piece of 12 yds, 


New Pattern-Books post-free. New Pattern-Books post-free. 
I BERTY and CO., Regent Street, _ London, W. 


O S L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DAMASQUE 
WALL-PAPERS 


ExcLUSIVE REGISTRRED 
DEsIGNs. 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, 


Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
SM EDLEY’ S. | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 


Terms—2 to 4 guineas a week. 


MATLOCK. | 








THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
is strongly recommended to all who are overworked, 
needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 


TURKISH | 





AND OTHER 
of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has all the 
BATHS. — ey Areceai > a ir grec 8 ra sacl 
eautifal Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 
MASSAGE. surpassed in England for winter and spring residence. 
ELECTRICITY For terms and testimonials, apply to C. F, CARPENTER, 


Bishop Teignton, near Teignmouth. 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892 «. #£391,800,000. 


TYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 


and Lent on Hire. Remington’s, Caligraphs, Barlocks, Yost’s, Fitch, 
Hammond’:. Terms: Cash or easy terms. Use of machine tanght, : free of 
charge, to hirers or purchasers. Machines cleaned or repaired. Ribbons 
and sundries for aH machines, Documents copied in best style at lowest rates. 


N. TAYLOR, Manager. 
National Typewriter Exchange, 74 Chancery Lane. 

















Terms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... eee co ats ose it SC OUe Cian TS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &ec..., oe ee ee we es 


110 6 sov015 SrseO 7 & 
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- CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


£ the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill‘and cold, 
ew anal with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Shirt. Perfect 
: eI Eaten a Eon OF CLOTHING 
ND NAT N 2° 
“THIS IS THE TRUE A fh Lae 
ice- List ll range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
a pr fo Commies Jte0} sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 OULTRY. CHBAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 








| This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
| increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
| stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
| 
| 
| 





vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eye, 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 
Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in 
| all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C, 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 





} 
| The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 


| of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 





| Letters to the Manayjer will receive every attention, 











ERMAN TAUGHT by CORRESPONDENCE, to obviate 

the inconvenience of fixed hours for lessons. Sound grammatical know- 

ledge, for reading and writing purposes, swiftly and successfully attained. Con- 

versational fluency to be acquired only by residence abroad.—Specialist of the 
University of Oxford.—Master of German, 10 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 








EDHAM, COLCHESTER.—A thoroughly good HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy country surroundings ; 1} hours’ 
journey from City. Good teaching; happy, comfortable home. Terms, £20 per 
term, include a liberal modern education, with absolutely NO EXTRAS. Scholar- 
ships offered. Highest references from parents of present pupils.—Head- 
Mistress, Miss AGNES BOOTH, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. MCCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B, 





HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

—The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the father- 
less daughters of cleryymeu and officers (naval, military, and civil service), will 
take place in NOVKMBER. Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, W., and must be sent in to 
her not later than November lst. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 


Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- | 


tained (free of charge) by sending a statement. of requirements to R, J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms—_TARIFF of MANAGER, 








| in his Private House at YVERDON, CANTON DE VAUD, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM. 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engine-r for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894, The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department aud Three Appointments as Assistant-snperintendents im the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 





ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a. 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24, In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON SEC., Bath College, Bath. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex. 
hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c 
—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 15th, 15tb.—Rey. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 








M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
erman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


AILEYBURBRY COLLEGE 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSIIIPS will be held at 
Haileybury on December 6th and 7th, 1893, 


Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Two Junior of £50, and Two Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years. 


The Senior are open to boys at the School who were above the age of 15, but 
not over 16, on October Ist, 1893, one, or at the most two, being tenable on the 
Modern Side, 

Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who were not over 13, and two to those 
who were not over 14, on October Ist, 1893. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern Side. 

The School Fees are— 

For nominated pupils..........60..cseeces 








Sons of Laymen, 66 guineas, 
Sons of Clergymen. 56 guineas, 
Sons of Laymen, 76 guineas, 
Sons of Clergymen, 66 guineas, 
Subjects—Clars‘cal Side. 


For further particu'ars, apply to the Rev. P. DEEDES, St. Albans, Herts, 
to whom the names and ages of candidates should be sent by November 30th, 


For pupils not nominated 


September, 1893. 


OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications before the 25th October instant, for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Grammar School on this Foundation. Duties 
commence after the Christmas Vacation. 

The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom, and 
able to give a High-class Education, both Classicil and Commercial. 

The School wi'l accommodate about 250 Boys. Salary, £150, with Capitation 
Fees, and an excellent Residence. The Master may take Boarders, fur wnich the 
House is adapted, 

Full printed particulars, and Copy of the Scheme, can be obtained (price Is., 
post-free), on application to Mr. W. J. WOULLEY, , 

Solicitor, Loughborough. 


XN ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next there 
aA will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other Scholarship 
(except House Scholarships), during continuance at the Schovl. These Scholar- 
ships are confined to the sons of clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors. 
—Apply to the BURSAR. 


M 


ONSIEUR AMI SIMOND, B.-es-L. (formerly on the 

Staff of King’s College, and of St. Paul’s School, London), RECEIVES 
SWITZERLAND, a 
limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN who wish to become thoroughly 
acquainted with FRENCH and GERMAN whilst pursuing their geueral studies. 
Home comforts carefully studied. Highest referencesx—For Prospectuses, 
address Mrs, TAYLOR, The Glen, Heaton, Bolton. 











CHEAP POPULAR EDITION) 


OF 


THE SELECT WORKS OF 
GEORGE COMBE. 


Issued by Authority of The Combe Trustees. 
In Handy Volumes, price ls, each, net, 
from all Booksellers’, or by post, 1s. 24d. 


The CONSTITUTION of MAN. | 


Is. net. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 1s. net. 
SCIENCE and RELIGION. 1s. net. 
DISCUSSIONS on EDUCATION. 


Ss. net. 


5. AMERICAN NOTES. 1s. net. 


The publication of these Volumes will begin in 
October. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


I. 
2. 
3, 
4, 
| London Offices, 
| London, W.O. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE. GOLD MEDAL. 





Just ready, price 2s, 6d. 


| : 
| LIQUOR LEGISLATION in the 
UNITED STATES and CANADA. 
Non-Partisan Inquiry on the Spot into the Laws 
and their Operation, undertaken at the request 
of W. Rathbone, M.P. 
the Inner Temple, Barrister. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 

Ludgate Hill, London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
4 Beaufort Buildings, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


9. 


| Lately published, price 5s. 
Be HOW IF the GOSPELS are 
HISTORIC? 


An Apology for Believing in Chri-tiauism. 


Repor: of a 


By E. L, FANsSHAWE : 
y sia haa | Edinburgh: Davip DovaGLas, 


The peculiarity of this volume is that it attempts 
to offer an apologetic for Christianity which shal! 
not be polemical. Tracing the men a! process by 
which the soul arrives at faith, its object is to show 
that Christianity carries its evidence within itself, 
and that when studied aright, belief in it becomes, in 
the final result, a necessity of haman thought. 

The Spectator characterised it as “‘ a striking little 
volume, deserving to have a very large number ot 
deeply interested readers;” wnd spoke of ‘the 
general argument a3 expressed with great beauty 
and delicacy.” 

“The argument is wrought out with a refinement 
of thought and feeling, and a freshness and felicity 
of gracefully expressed illustration, which cannot 
but be attractive to readers of a kindred spirit.”— 

Scotsman. 
| tis a fine apologetic, and will find a home wher: 
evidences are thrust away from the threshold,.”— 
Expository Times, 

Very favourable notices have appeared in various 
other periodicals, 


They hold | 
Supplied 


Strand, 


PARIS, 1378, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that they will 
publish on Monday a New Romance, in 
3 vols., by MARIE CORELLY, entitled 
“BARABBAS: a Dream of the World's 
Tragedy.” 


Baring-Gould.—_CHEAP-JACK ZITA. By S. Barine-Goutp, Author of “ Me- 


halah,”’ ‘‘In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. [Shortly. 


Fenn.—The STAR-GAZERS. By G. Manvitte Fenn, Author of “ Eli’s 
Children,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. (Ready. 
EIGHTH EKDITION. 
Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E.F.Brnson. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. 
A story of society by a new writer, full of interest and power, which has passed through seven editions 
and has attracted by its brillian:e universal attention. The best critics have been cordial in their praise, 
The Guardian spoke of *“‘ Dodo” as unusually clever and interesting ; the Spectator called it a delightfully 
witty sketch of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram and paradow; the 
Athenzum spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional ability; the Academy praised his amazing 
cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written; and half-a-dozen papers have declared that 
there was not a dull page in the two volumes, 


Norris. —HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” 
“The Rogue,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two editions. 


Prior.—CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Volume of Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various preachers, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbary and Bishop Westcott. 
FIFTH EDITION nearly ready. 
Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen, Sub-Warden of Keble College, Oxford. With Portrait, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 53. 
**It is a fine portrait of one of the most saintly characters of our age, and a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Oxford Movement,’’—Times. 


Hosken.—VERSES by the WAY. By J. D. Hosxen. 
paper, and tastefully bound, gilt top, 5s. 
Also a Limited Edition on large Dutch hand-made paper. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
P A oe % Lyrics and Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postman-Poet, of Helston, Cornwall, with an Intro- 
uction by ‘‘ Q.” 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
Burch._A MANUAL of ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By Georce J. Burcu. 
With numerous Illustrations. 33 


Muir.—The CHEMISTRY of FIRE. By M. M. Parrison Murr. Illustrated. 


2s. 6d. 
Potter.—A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C. Porter. 
ecrinieninileines: METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


Gibbins.—BRITISH COMMERCE and COLONIES from ELIZABETH to 
VICTORIA. By H. vr 3. Giepins, M.A., Author of “The Industrial History of England,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 
METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





Printed on antique laid 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamRetL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 














HE UNION BANK of BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
, +] 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, E P P S Ss. 
Paid-up Capital al £1,500,000 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
serve Func woo ay 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 C O C O A 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. — oe 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the USE 


Colonies. 
F R Y’S 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


for collection. 
C 0O C O A. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. RK. MEWBURN, Manager. 
Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 


URES of OLD-STANDING ASTH- 
J MA, COLDS, &e., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS—From Mr. Rosrnson, chemist, My- 





CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Ww. Dz MABSSY, } Secs, 


A. VIAN, 

IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





ton Place, Hull :—‘‘ Your Wafers are really excellent 
in all affections of the chest, old-standing asthma, and 
neglected colds; they seem to act like a charm, re- 
lieving the phlegm, and giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep, &c.’’ In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, and Rheumatism, they give instant 
relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold at 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. per box, by all 
druggists. 





| ke THE GARDEN OF LIFE many 


fragrant flowers bloom, and also numerous 
noxious weeds, The flowers are the good deeds and 
kind words that smooth over the rough places and 
soothe the anguished and wounded hearts of many 
poor wayfarers on their journey through the world ; 
the weeds are the paltry and spiteful things that are 
said and done by those engaged in the race for posi- 
tion and wealth. The most deadly of the noxious 
weeds is disease, which destroys the beautiful blos- 
som of healtb. Luckily there is an antidote in 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, which are able to 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


By Epna Lratt, Author of “ Donovan,” « We 
Two,” ‘In the Golden Days,” &c, 3 vols, 


A HEART'S REVENGE. By 


B. Lorrus Totrennam, Author of “ More Kin 
than Kind,” &. 3 vols, 


The IDEAL ARTIST. By 


F,. BarFrorp Harrison. 3 vols, 


BAY RONALD. By May 


CrommMeLin, Author of “Queenie,” “ Orange 
Lily,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,”’ &. 3 vols, 


INNES of BLAIRAVON. By 


Comin MippteTon. 3 vols, 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. 


E. Le Crerc, Author of ‘“ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” “ A Rainbow at Night,” &. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





JUST READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. 
Edited by Grorare Newnes. 


With 165 Illustrations, price 6d. 
CONTAINING— 
Aw ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH THE Lorp Mayor 
oF Lonpon. 
THe ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HoLMES,—THE 
ADVENTURE OF THE Nava TREATY, 
By A. Conan Doyle. 

Guy Harxaway's SusstituTe. By M, P. Shiel. 
STORIES FROM THE Diary oF A Doctor.—Tue HEIR 
OFr CHARTELPOOL, 

By the Authors of ‘‘ The Medicine Lady.” 

Some Famous Cuarrs, 

Written and Illustrated by F. G. Kitton, 

A CHAPTER ON Ears. With Illustrations, 
And other Stories and Articles. 
Post-free 9d. 


NOW READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


No. 10. OCTOBER. 


Containing about 250 Illustrations. Consisting of 
Artistic Pictures, Humoreus Pictures, Curious 
Pictures, Pictures of Places, Pictures of People, 
Pictures for Children, Old Prints, Autographs and 
Portraits, and Pictures for Everybody. 

Price 6d.; post-free 8d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 





Now ready, 6 vols., half-bound, £3 3s, 
A DICTIONARY OF 
ECONOMIC PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 


BY 
GEORGE WATT, M.B., C.M., C.I.E., 
Reporter on Economic Products with the Government 
of India, F.L.S., &c. 


(Published under the authority of the Government 
of India.) 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 
13 Waterloo Place, 
Publishers to the India Office. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d. each 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





cure or relieve those suffering from disease, even in 








its most deadly phases, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 


The RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. Being 


an Attempt to Determine the First Principles of Metaphys'c3 considered as 
an Inquiry into the Conditions and Import of Consciousness. By Epwarp 
DoveLas Fawcett. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


VOL. X. October, 1892—-September, 1893. With nearly 1,000 Pages and 
1,000 Pictures. This is the largest Volume of the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine ever issued. Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 83, 


HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, The 


Dvom of the Great City. By E. D. Fawcerr. With numerous Illustrations 
by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor Lloyd 


Morcan. With numerous Illustrations, a Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3:, 6d. 
“One of the most simply delightfal books about natural history that has come 
under our notice since the days of Frank Buckland.”—Guardian. 


ROUND the WORKS of OUR PRINCIPAL 


RAILWAYS, including London and North-Western Works at Crewe, Midland 
Railway Works at Derby, Great Northern Railway Works at Doncaster, 
Great Western Railway Works at Swindon, Great Eastern Railway Works at 
Stratford, North-Eastern Railway and its Engines, North British Railway 
Works. With over 100 Illustrations. The Papers are in nearly every case 
contributed by Offici:ls of the Companies, and the Illustrations from Official 
Photographs. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. With 


nearly 40 Original Illustrations by E. A. Lemann. 1 vol. 4to, handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 7s. 61. 

In spite of the numerous editions of Hans Andersen already in the market, 
there is not one that adequately illustrates these mo:t charming fairy-stories, 
The Publisher believes that the present Edition will fill the gap, and be worthy 
to take rank with the best work of the kind, such as Linley Sambourne’s edition 
of the ‘‘ Water-Babies ” and Kate Greenaway’s delightful children’s books. 

The Translation is the favourite one by Madame De CuaTe.atn, carefully 
Revised for the present Work. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton—Harrow 


—Winchester — Rugby— Westminster — Marlborough—Cheltenham—Hailey- 
bury—Clifton—Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the be-t 
Artists. 1 vol., handsomely bound, large imperial 16mo, 63, 

Among the Contributors to this Volume are:—Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the Hon, 
Alfred Lyttelton, Dr. Montagu Butler, Mr. P. Thornton, M.P., Mr. Lees 
Knowles, M.P., his Honour Judge Thomas Hughes, Q.C , the Earl of Selborne, 
Mr. H. Lee Warner, Mr. G. R. Barker, Mr. A. G. Bradley, Mr. E. Scot Skirving, 
Rev. L. S. Milford, Mr, E. M. Oakeley, and Mr. Leonard Huxley, Each School 
is described separately, and the whole Work forms an excellent Gift-Book, full 
of interesting matter, and very finely illustrated. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

jDublisher to the India Dffice. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PSTAIRS DOW NSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

















and 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... vee ooo oo 


1848, 


£16,000,000, 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column user £310 0 

Half-Page ..... tecereessssessecseeese OF © O} Half-Column av Le 6 

Quarter-Page wu. see 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 


Outside Page w.ccecsscseeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..e.scccscssessreeree £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Icelandic Pictures: 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By FREDERICK W. W. HOWELL, F.R.G.S. 
With a Map and many Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Handwriting of the Kings 


and Queens of England. 
By W. J. HARDY, F.S.A. 
With Reproductions of the Autographs, and many Letters of all the Sovereigns 
from Edward the Black Prince to the Present Time. Inperial 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, 
Especially in the Far East. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH EDKINS, B.A., D.D., Shanghai, China. 
(‘* Bypaths of Bible Knowledge,” No. 19). Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

Forty-two Years Among 


the Indians and Eskimo: 
Pictures from the Life of the Right Rev. John Horden, 


D.D., First Bishop of Moosonee. 
By BEATRICE BATTY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Chronicles of the Sid; 
Or, the Life and Travels of Adelia Gates. 
By ADELA E. ORPEN, Author of “ Stories of Precious Stones,” 
“Margareta Colberg,” &e. 
With many Illustrations. Crown $vo, 7s. 6J., cloth boards. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Log of a Sky-Pilot; 
Or, Work and Adventure Around the Goodwin Sands. 


By the Rev. T. S. TREANOR, M.A., Author of “ Heroes of the 
Goodwin Sands.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3:. 6d., cloth. 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The LETTERS of LADY BURGHERSH 


(afterwards Countess of Westmorland) from Germany and France during 
the Campaign of 1815-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lady Rose WEIGALL. 
With Portraits. [Just out. 








Crown 8vo, 53. 


BARNCRAIG. Episodes in the Life of a 


Scottish Village. By a New Writer. (Just out. 


Crown 8yo, 63. 


IVAR the VIKING. A Romantic History, 


based upon Authentic Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Pau 
B. Du Cuartuvu, Author of *‘ The Viking Age,” &e. [Just ont. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 163. 


The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIZVAL and 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. A Date-Book of Architestural Art, 
from the Founding of the Basilica of St. Peter, Rome, by Constantine, to the 
Dedication of the New Building by Pope Urban VIII. Forming a Companion 
Volume to Fergusson’s ‘‘ Histury of Architecture.” By J. TAVERNOR PERRY. 
[Just out. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Giov. Morelli. 
Vol. Il. The GALLERIES of MUNICH and DRESDEN. Translated by 
ConsTaNce JOCELYN FFOULKES. [Just out. 

Vol. I. The BORGHESE and DORIA-PAMFILI GALLERIAS, already pub- 
lished. 8vo, 15s. 


NEW VOLUME OF MURRAY'S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE: from the Estabiishment of the Empire to the Accession of Com- 

modus, A.D. 180. Forming one of the Series of Murray’s Students’ Manuals. 

By J. B. Bury, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, With Coloured 

Maps and many Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just out, 
*,* This work takes up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves 
off, and carries it down to the periol at which Gibbon begins. 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
A DOZEN ALL TOLD. 


A Series of Twelve Stories by W. E. NORRIS, F. W. ROBINSON, G. A. 
HENTY, G. R. SIMS, WILLIAM WESTALL, F. BOYLE, Mrs, ALEXAN DER, 
MONA CAIRD, HELEN MATHERS, FLORENCE MARRYAT, JOHN 
STRANGE WINTER, and ADELINE SERGEANT. 


With 12 Illustrations by 12 well-known Artists. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 6s. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE: a Tale of 


the Huguenot Wars. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations by H. J. 
Draper and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


THROUGH the SIKH WAR: a Tale of 


the Conquest of the Punjaub. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations 
by Hal Hurst anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


The CLEVER MISS FOLLETT. By J. K. H. 


Denny. With 12 Page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


A JACOBITE EXILE: being the Adven- 


tures of a Young Englishman in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 Page Illastrations by Paul Hardy, anda Map. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


The WRECK of the ‘GOLDEN FLEECE,’ 


the Story of a North-Sea Fisherboy. By Rospert LeIiGHTon. With 8 Page 
Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. By Gor- 


pon STABLES, M.D., C.M. With 8 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 
Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


The WHITE CONQUERORS of MEXICO: a 


Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By Kirk Munror. With 8 Page Illustrations by 
W.S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


A FAIR CLAIMANT: being a Story for 


Girls. By Frances ArMsTRONG. With 8 Page Illustrations by Gertrude D. 
Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, oliviny edges, 5s, 


NEW BOOKS AT 8s. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
e‘oth extra. 


: . |Menhardoc: 
With the Sea Kings: a Story Cornish Nets and Mines. By G. 
of the Days of Lord Nelson. By | MANVILLE Fenn. New Edition. 


w. B. Wespen. Yussuf the Guide; or, the 
Mountain Bandits: a Story of 


7 " . Strange Adventure in Asia Minor, 
A Champion of the Faith ve a By G. Manvitte Fenn. New 
Tale of Prince Hal and the Lollards, Edition 
By J. M. CaLuweELL. Sx NE F 
Robinson Crusoe. With 100 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
Under False Colours: aStory New Edition. © 


from Two Girls’ Lives, By SARAH Gulliver’s Travels. With100 
Dovoust. Hew Baltion. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
New Edition. 


NEW BOOKS AT 4s. 
With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 


a Story of 





Bunyip Land; or, Among the | 
Black Fellows of New Guinea. By| MEW BOOKS AT Qs. 6d. 
G. MANVILLE Fenn. New Edition. With Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 

cloth extra. 

Nicola: the Career of a Girl 


Musician. By M. Corpet.SeyMovur,. 





NEW BOOKS AT 8s. 6d. 


With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth A Little Handful. By 
extra, | Harriet J. Scripps. 
'A Golden Age. By Ismay 


Gold, Gold in Cariboo: a 
Story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By Oxiive PHILLipps- 
WOLLEY, 


THorn. New Elition. 


NEW BOOKS AT 2s. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 


A True Cornish Maid. By Queen of the Daffodils: a 


Te REE Story of High-School Life. By 





Lesiie Laine, 


The Log of the ‘Flying Fish.’ | Raff's Ranche: the Rough- 
A Story of Aérial and Submarine | and- Tumble Experiences of an 
Peril and Adventure. By Harry English Lad “Out West.” By F. 
CoLLINGwoop. New Edition. M. Houtmes, 


ALSO NEW BOOKS at fs. 6d., 1s., 9d., and 6d. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIsT 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS 


OF EDWARD ADOLPAUS SEYMOU8, TWE'.TH DUKE OF SOMERSET 
K.G. Edited and Arranged by Lady Guenpoten Ramspey, and W, q! 
Mattocr, Author of “In an Enchanted Island,” &. In 1 vol, demy ‘b¥0, 


with Portrait, 163. 
JUST READY, 
HORSE-RACING IN ENG- 
Containing Descriptions of Famous 


LAND, from the Earliest Times. 
Horses, with Accounts of the more Noted Owners, Jockeys (amateur and pro. 
fessional), Trainers, and Bookmakers. By Rosert Buack, Anthor of “ Horse. 
Racing in France,” “‘The Jockey Club and its Founders,” &¢. In 1 vol. demy 


8vo, 15s. 
NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE POST- 


OFFICE, from its Establishment down to 1836. By HERBERT Joyce, 0.B 
one of the Secretaries to the Post-Office. In 1 vol. demy 8vo,lé, ° ” 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


DRESS—Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern, By Georgiana 
Hit, Author of ‘‘ Mundus Muliebris.” In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


NOW READY. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF 


LORD BYRON AND THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. With a Con- 
temporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady Blessington. A New Edition, with 
Notes. With 8 Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 153. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE SWING OF THE PEN- 


DULUM. By Francis Mary Prarp, Author of ‘‘ The Baroness,” &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


THE COURAGE OF SYLVIA 


FULGENT. By H. B. Finztay Knyieat, Author of A Girl witha Temper.” 
In 3 vols. crown S8yo. 


NOW READY. 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF 


TERENCE CLANCY. By Harotp Va.iines, Author of * The Quality of 
Mercy.” In3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


NOW READY. 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY. A 


Psychological Study. By Ross GrorGe Derine, Author of ‘The Unier- 
graduate,’ &c. In3 vols. crown 8vo, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


OLD COURT-LIFE in SPAIN. By Frances 


Minto Exttot, Author of ‘‘Old Court-Life in France,’’ ‘‘ Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy, Sicily, and Spain,’’ &c. In Two Volumes demy 8vo. 
[Newt week. 


CHINA and HER NEIGHBOURS: France 


in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, &. By R.S. Gunpry 
With Maps, demy &vo, 9s. [ Ready. 


JOTTINGS ABOUT BIRDS. By Charles 


Dixon, Author of ‘Migration of Birds,’’ With Co‘oured Frontispiece by 
J. Smit. Crown 8vo, 6s. This day. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER in 


the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journal of Captain Wooprs 
Rocers. With Notes and IWustrations by Ropert C. Leste. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 33, 6d. [Newt week? 


ESSAYS: Speculative and Suggestive. 


By Joun Appinaton Symonps. New Edition, in One Volume demy 8vo, 9s 
Ready. 


OUR OCEAN RAILWAYS; or, the Rise, 


Progress, and Davelopment of Ocean Steam Navigation. By A. Fraser 
MacDONALD, With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s, Ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.'S LIST. 
The DIARY of COLONEL PETER HAWKER, 


r of “Instructions to Young Sportsmen.’’ With an Introduction by 
ae ve PayNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With 2 Portraits of the Author, and 
§ Illustrations by the Author, A. E. Chalon, R.A., J. Childe, W. Behbnes, and 
C. Varley, all of which are taken from ** Instructions to Young Sportsmen, 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Hrnry Parry Lippoy, D D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Oxford; and the Rev. Rozert J. Witson, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 
4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I, and II. with 2 Portraits and 7 Iilustrations, 36s, 

[The Second Edition is now ready, 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


The WANDERER: a Poem. By the Earl 


or Lytton (Owen Meredith). New Edition. (Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858.) Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
*,* This Edition of the Earl of Lytton’s Poems will be issued in Three Volumes 
=LUCILE being issued in November, to be followed in January by a Volume of 
SELECTIONS. 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Fridtjof Nansen, Author 


of The First Crossing of Greenland.” Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
With 16 Plates and 15 lllustrations in the Text, 8vo, 16s. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kniaut, Author of “The Cruise 
of the Falcon,” &e. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


WITH NEW APPENDIX, HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
PRESENT CONDITION OF MASHONALAND. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Temples, by R. M. W. Swan. New and Cheaper Edition, With Map, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 


RURAL DISTRICTS: Argument and Plan. By Henry O. STEPHENS, 
M.P. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. 


A NEW BOOK for YOUNG NATURALISTS, 


The OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young 


Collector’s Handbook. By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. With 546 Illustrations, 
including 16 Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
[On October 17th. 


Part I. ANIMAL LIFE. Chap. 1, Ponds and Streams; 2, Insects and Insect- 
Hunting; 3, The Sea-shore; 4, Snails and Slugs; 5, Spiders, Centipedes, and 
Millepedes ; 6, Reptiles and Reptile-Hunting ; 7, British Birds; 8, British 
Mammals.—Part II. The VEGETABLE WORLD. 9, Seaweeds; 10, Fungi; 
11, Mosses; 12, Ferns; 13, Wild Flowers; 14, Grasses ; 15, Our Forest Trees.— 
Part III. The MINERAL WORLD, 16, Minerals and Fossils. 


The NARRATIVE of a BUSY LIFE: an 


Autobiography. By ArTHUR Hitt Hassaut, M.D. 8yo, 5s. 


POEMS HERE at HOME. By James Whit- 


coms Rivey, Author of “ Old-Fashioned Roses,’”’ &c. Feap, 8vo, 6s. net. 


A FIRST HISTORY of FRANCE. By Louise 


CreiGuTON, Author of ‘* A First History of England,” ‘ Stories from English 
History,’ &c. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by L. DOUGALL. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS: a Novel. By 


L. Doveatt, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s. 6d. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Conan Doyte, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Outside the pages of ‘Monte Cristo’ there never were such hair’s-breadth 
escapes or such marvellous coincidences,’’—Athenzum. 
NEW BOOK by Mrs. DE SALIS, 


DOGS: a Manual for Amateurs. By Mrs. 


De Satis, Authoress of the ‘* A la Mode ” Series of Cookery-Books, “ Floral 
Decorations,” “ Wrinkles and Notions for the Household,” ‘* New-laid Eggs,” 
‘* Drinks 4 la Mode,” &c. Crown &vo, Is. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By Richard 


JEFFERIES, With Frort’spiece and Vignette by “ E. V. B.’’ Crown 8vo, 


3s, Od, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 366, will 


be published on October 17th :— 


1. Tue Forecast oF Mr. PEArson, 6, THE Hovusr or Lorps. 


*. THE Great BarrieR REEF OF] 7, THE Lire oF Str RICHARD BURTON. 
AUSTRALIA, 8. C y 

3. W. G. Warp aND THE CATHOLIC, “ a Fours sup Vane 
REVIVAL, Gea. 

{ Str H. HowortH on THE Great] 9 THE DecAMERON OF Boccaccie, 
FLoop. 


a 10. Party MAN@uvREsS versus PUBLIC 
5, Mpmorrs OPINION. 


Or GENERAL Rocue- | 
CHOUART. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16TH STREET, 








“Mr. Burdett’s Monumental Work on Hospitals.”—Times. 


HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Their Origin, History, Construction, Administration, 
Management, and Legislation. 


With Plans of the Chief Medical Institutions Accurately Drawn 
to a Uniform Scale, in addition to those of all the Hospitals of 
London in the Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


In Four Volumes, and a separate Portfolio containing 
some Hundreds of Plans. 

I, and II,—Asylums, Asylum Construction, Plans, and Biblio- 

MOUND ee seu) sew cca side yuna sau’ cae Os at 

Vols, III. and I1V.—Hospitals, History and Administration, Hospital 

Construction, and Bibliography. With Port- 

MONO GERM! ina Nee se ad ee ee LOO Os 

The Four Volumes, and Portfolio, complete, if purchased together 


Vols. 
£4 10s. 


« £8 8s. 


dl WORK contains an exhaustive history of the treatment of sickness and 

insanity from the earliest days. The origin, growth, and development of 
hospitals and asylums _ have been here recorded for the first time, as no book, 
heretofore published, deals with these subjects exhaustively or asa whole. The 
present conditions of hospitals and lunatic asylums throughout the British Em- 
pire and in all countries of the world, is fully described and elaborated. The 
legislation, both past and present, is accurately given. Special chapters are de- 
voted to the training of nurses and asylum-attendants, The system of adminis- 
tration adopted by each country ; the sources of revenue ; the lessons to be learnt 
by a comparison of the relative expenditure, internal economy, and modes of 
treatment are brought out; and state, municipal, voluntary, infectious, pa 
hospitals, school infirmaries, special and military and naval institutions, are a 
described. The SS of hospital beds to population in various countries ; 
systems of in and out patient relief; hospitals from a scientific standpoint; fur- 
niture and transport; after-care and employment; and rules and regulations for 
government, all find a place in the work. 


The amount of attention which has been drawn of late years to the construc- 
tion, the drainage and ventilation, the furnishing, the hygienic and general 
administration of hospitals and asylums, as well as the demands for accurate 
plans of existing buildings, have led the author to devote several years to the 
consideration of these questions, and this exhaustive book supplies information 
on all these points concerning the principal institutions in the world which have 
for their object the relief, treatment, or cure of sickness in its various forms. 


A limited edition only is issued, in Four Volumes, super royal 8vo, and a Port- 
folio containing the Plans, about four hundred in number. The volumes are 
handsomely and well bound, with uncnt edges and gilt tops. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


“The work cannot fail to be of the utmost interest to all who are practically 
concerned with hospitals and asylums...... Its value as an exhaustive work of 
reference is indisputable.”— Times, 


“The great work upon which Mr. Henry C. Burdett has been so long engaged 
will be hailed with a hearty welcome as a valuable addition to standard literature. 
At once solid and popular, the work promises to take a distinct place in the history 
of philanthropy. Mr. Burdett has had an experience in hospital administration 
= is = ically unrivalled, extending as it does over a quarter of a century.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


“*The work has been a great undertaking, and contains such a mass of infor- 
mation on the subject of which it treats as has never been brought together 
before. It is certainly a monument of patient and painstaking industry.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ The story traced with scholarly research and succinctly summarised by Mr. 
Burdett in the opening chapters of his important work on asylums, throws more 
light on the history of civilisation than a hundred volumes of wars and dynasties. 
Mr. Burdett’s admirable treatise is a mine of exhaustive and accurate infor- 
mation, alike for the statistician and the lunacy export.” —St. James’ Gazette, 


Such a mass of information was certainly never brought together before, 
and it will be the standard book on the subject for many a long year to come.”— 
Westminster Gazette, 


The four volumes of this book will assuredly be the authority on hospitals 
to which every person desirous of knowing something of their management, 
construction, objects, and different species will in future turn for information 
and advice.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The work is monumental, and constitutes a record at once correct and com- 
prehensive......There seems to be nothing omitted that could possibly be re- 
quired to render the contents complete. Of the plans in the portfolio it is im- 
possible to speak too highly.”—Standard. 


"The amount of information put together is enormous, it has been most 
judiciously concentrated, and the plans which accompany and elucidate it are 


| very valuable—in short, it is a work which no architect intending to take up 
| hospital construction as part of his professional work can afford to neglect.’ — 


Builder, 


“In Mr, Burdett’s fourth volume the whole theme of construction, arrange- 
ment, drainage and ventilation, is treated in masterly and practical terms.”— 
National Observer. 


‘“* Mr. Burdett is to be congratulated on the completion of this monumental 
work. He has produce a book which should be found in all asylums, hospitals, 
aud public libraries, and which every architect and medical man who aspires to 
an understanding of the principles of hospital construction, organisation, and 
management, will do well to procure for himself.” —British Medical Journal, 


‘Mr. Burdett’s work ought to be in every public library in this country,”— 
New York Times. 


** Of the excellence and thoroughness of the work as a whole it would be diffi- 
cult to speak too highly.”— Graphic. 


‘*It would be impossible to exaggerate the value and interest of this work ir 
its complete form.’’—Saturday Review. 


‘We would advise every public library to secure a copy of the werk without 
unnecessary delay.’’—Nation, 


‘No praises can express the value of the work."—Revue des Sciences Médicales, 
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